COPENHAGEN 
Circa 1780 


Works of Art 149 New Bond Street, 
> sagaalieanyagh LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MAYfair 1254-5 
Cable: Apoco, London 


AARLBOROUGH 


EUROPE’S LARGEST SELECTION OF FINE PAINTINGS 
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AOUL DUFY Harbour at Deauville RAOUL DUFY Bois de Boulogne, c. 1908-9 
Oil on canvas 253 = 31Z inches (65 x 81 cm.) Oil on canvas 214 » 254 inches (54 = 65 cm.) 
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RAOUL DUFY ‘Violin solo— Mozart’, 195! RAOUL DUFY Atelier aux Trois Chevalets, 1949 
Oil on board 164 x 20 inches (42 51 cm.) Oil on canvas 214 « 253 inches (54 x 65 cm.) 


ARCH-APRIL 4 FIRST LONDON EXHIBITION GUY BARDONE 


arlborough Fine Art Ltd. ¢ 17-18 Old Bond Street, London W.| e Cables: Bondarto e¢ Tel: Hydepark 6195-96 
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CHRISTIE’S 


will offer at auction on Friday, March 20th 


IMPORTANT OLD MASTER PICTURES 
WATERCOLOUR DRAWINGS 


The Properties of The Trustees of the Will of the Late 


MAJOR F. D. MIRRIELEES 
grandson of Sir Donald Currie, G.C.M.G., of Garth and Glenlyon 


and others 


Lake of Lucerne, from Fruelen, a view looking down the Bay of Uri. 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A., signed JMWT 


Illustrated Catalogues (8 plates) 4/6 post free; Plain Catalogues 6d. post free 


Our overseas clients are reminded that our basic rate of commission is 
only 10° and that proceeds of sales are now payable in transferable sterling. 


Please write directly for full details and appointments to our permanent 
representatives: 


Europe America 
H. E. Backer, W. G. Constable, 
Piazza di Spagna 51, 23 Craigie Street, 
Rome, Italy. Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Telephone: Rome 686119 Telephone; Kirkland 7-1346 


Cables: Chrisrep, Rome. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: TRAFALGAR 9060 Cables: CHRISTIART PICCY LONDON 


AND 


26 by 40 inches 


— 


OHN BELL of ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN 


Telephone: 24828 and at BRAEMAR Telegrams and Cables: Antiques, Aberdeen 


ANTIQUES 
WORKS OF ART 


A very fine Antique Sheraton Dressing Table in beautifully 


An Anti ; : 
eae ay ee eee ee. chert Beton figured satinwood crossbanded with tulipwood. The interior An unusually small Antique Chippendale Maho 
ee ee ees wie r fittings include mirror and numerous compartments. When closed Secretaire with original bookcase. Width 33 ing 
p. the table is 30 inches wide, 34 inches high and 21+ inches deep. height 6 ft. Il in., depth of chest 21 inches. 
Y 


Taeeeers 


An early eighteenth- Mah i “ir 
eke Seat Hwa ain inches Re ce Toes daa sinal An extremely rare Antique Drinking Table of a very fine type. The top is constructed in Pol 
' é ot, oak with broad yew tree crossbanding. Extreme width 6 feet, height 29 inches, depth 24 inc 
.* 


By Appointment to 
H.M. The Queen 
Silversmiths & Jewellers 


A fine example 

of a Flemish 
Renaissance silver gilt 
processional or 

Altar Cross. 

The Cross is inlaid 
with relics. C.1600. 
Height 3’7” Width 23” 


(7th Century Altar Cross 


ASPREY & COMPANY LIMITED - 165-169 NEW BOND STREET LONDON: «--W.t 


BY APPOINTMENT ANTIQUARIES OF 
CHINESE WORKS OF ART 
TO H.M. THE KING OF SWEDEN 


BLUETT & SONS 


OLD CHINESESPOR@HIAa 
AND 
WORKS *OPeAIE 


48 Davies Street, Brook Street 
An old Chinese porcelain dish with shaped 
edge decorated in underglaze blue with scrolling London, W. I 
flowers, the border with wave pattern, 


: a Telephone: MAYFAIR 8 
Diameter 134 inches. sth Century. ee be 


Telegrams: Chineceram, Wesdo, London 


GREGORY & CO. 


(BRUTON STREET) LTD. ESTABLISHED 1823 


27 BRUTON ST., BERKELEY SQUARE 
LONDON, W.1 
TELEPHONES: TELEGRAMS: 


MAYFAIR 2608/9/0 GREGCO, WESDO 
MAYFAIR 2066 LONDON 


Dil OP Eas BORIS L. sD TT RING 
NTE AE NOC IR JE: ELECTRICAL WORKS 


OU Sai Eka DECORATIONS 
Aga NnES HEA T Teenie 


CA Ee AT anOsNae 


A fine quality Sheraton Bookcase with beautiful inlay, 
carved cornice and raised patere decoration. Circa 1790. 
Height 8 ft. 10 in. Width 6 ft. 2 in. 


eS 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 


H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH BY APPOINTMENT TO BY APPOINTMENT TO 
THE QUEEN MOTHER HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN THE LATE QUEEN MARY 
JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS SILVERSMITHS JEWELLERS 


CARRINGTON & CO., LTD. 


130, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. REGENT 3727 


NORBERT 
FISCHMAN 
GALLERY 
Ltd 


26 Old Bond Street 


London, W.1 


Tele: Hyde Park 5744 


From the 
Castle Howard Collection 
Exhibited 
‘Madonna in Art’ Exhibition 
Antwerp 1954 


Dh asda” Me, 


The Holy Family and St. Anne, with angels attending 


J. HAIM 
& Company 


Tel: MAYfair 6300 


31 Brook Street 
London, WI 


LOUIS QUINZE 
AUBUSSON Im.60 x 1m.35 
CARPET 5! 2" x 4 a4 es 


Also large stock 
Fine Aubusson Carpets and Rugs 
of various sizes 


Specialists in Fine Quality 
PLAIN WILTON CARPETS 
pastel shades 


THE CONNOISSEUR 


Vill 


TESSIERS 


iy ba od 


ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS AND OBJETS D’ ART 


George III Salver 
by Thomas Hannam 
and John Crouch 


George III Salver 
by Richard Rugg 


London 1762 14 inches 


40 oz. 15 dwt. London 1765 134 inches 


42 oz. 8 dwt. 


George III Salver 
by John Schofield 


London 1781 16 inches 


84 oz. 13 dwt. 


George III Salver George III Salver 
by John Carter by Richard Rugg 
London 1744 14 inches London 1773 —-14} inches 
45 oz. 2 dwt. 50 oz. 7 dwt. 


26 New BOND STREET LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: Tessierite, Wesdo, London Telephone: Mayfair 0458 


OF MOUNT STREET LT 
LONDON 


Barling 


Antique furniture, 
Chinese and European 
Works of Art 


* 


MEMBERS OF 
THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 


ASSOCIATION 


111-112 Mount Street 
LONDON W.1 


Telephone: Grosvenor 2858 Cables: BARGRO, London A rare Chinese ivory box in the form of two recumbent deer. 


31 x 21 inches. Sung dynasty A.D. 960-1279. 


amous for 


jme Carpets | 


TAPESTRIES ia 
AUBUSSONS 
SAVONNERIES 


NEEDLEWORKS =f 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS AND 


CARPETS 
A fine and unusual Carabagh from the Caucasus. Size 9 ft. | in. x 5 ft. I in. 


The House of Perez — tephones 


KENsington 9878 & 9774 
162-168 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
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3 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S 
THOMAS LUMLEY LID. LONDON, S.W.1 WHITEHALL 4732 


A PAIR OF OLD FRENCH SILVER CANDELABRA 
STRASBOURG 1759 and 1775 


Kall \\ |i 
Sia 


\ 


alencw al 


<= 90, CHEAPSIDE, London,EC2. S72 


ell all_sorlsof Good Ailigue MWe: 
oN akerd f Ce LUile of GAO 
ano Alveriin lhe neUdleh MANNE qe 
NB. Likewise oll Hie 


METROPOLITAN 8441 


A. FREDERICKS 


(CHELSEA) LTD 


266-267 Fulham Road 
London SW 3 


Flaxman 2188 


HOCHST, c. 1755-60 4% inches high 
(Cf.: Irwin Untermyer Collection, pl. 110, No. 176. 
K. Réder, pl. 36, No. 204.) 


one ew 
uo" A ((itques) fi. 


rs of The British Antique Dealers’ Assn. 


Wish to Purchase 


Eighteenth Century English Furniture 
for the Home and Export Markets 


Tel: KENsington 
5272 & 3793 
Cables: PORCELIQUE 
LONDON 
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Voiliers en Rade du Havre by E. BOUDIN, ce. Canvas 17 X 22 inches 


OOH 


tablished 1842 


31 BRUTON STREET 
LONDON, W.1!1 


Mayfair 2920 Cables: ‘INVOCATION, London’ 


NEW YORK 


on (MANHEIM 


. " Z 4 iad Z L -. a] 
7 Manchester Street, W.1 Lorcelain Lottery 46 East 57th Street 
(Near Wallace Collection) Wit ee Gnameds 


"7 = Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd., r . 
Telephone: Welbeck 7107 ed New York City 


and Art and Antique Dealers’ League of America 


18th CENTURY DERBY PORCELAIN 
Unusual pair of boxes and covers in the form of nun-pigeons on nests. The feathers are soft shades of chestnut-brown and ochre. 
The nests are of yellow corn, with green foliage in relief. 44 inches high, 74 inches long. Blue cross-sword mark. Circa 1780. 


J. GORDON & GORDON 


DECORATION AND FURNITURE + ANTIQUES 


ynonymous 


18th Century Commode in 
gwood with fine ormolu mounts. 


Depth 2 ft. 2 in. Height 3 ft 
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ph Place, EDINBURGH 3 Tel: 30559 
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LEGER GALLERIES 


(J. LEGER & SON) 


HEAD OF A FRANCISCAN FRIAR On panel: 17 15 inches 
by 


SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS (1577-1640 


PTB OND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


HYDE PARK 2679 BRUSSELS: 13 RUE DE LA REGENCE 


WANTED TO PURCHASE OLD MASTERS AND EARLY ENGLISH WATERCOLOURS 


O’HANA GALLERY 


13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


Grosvenor 1562 


Clown Aizpiri 


FIRST LONDON EXHIBITION — THIRTY PAINTINGS BY 


AIZPIRI 


12th March — 4th April 


ANNA SALVATORE 


4th March — 26th March 


“KNCH PAINTINGS OF THE 19th AND 20th CENTURIES 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 
TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


M. HARRIS & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


A magnificent Pair of Hepplewhite shield-back mahogany elbow Chairs, 
the fine quality and proportions of which are outstanding in every respect. 


44)s2 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON W.C.1 


Telephones: Museum 2121, 2122 Telegrams: Artisonne Phone London 


EXHIBITION 


of 
Paintings and 
| 


Drawings 
by 


MINOR ENGLISH | 
MASTERS 


MARCH, 1959 


Illustrated Catalogue 


WAve 
PU LIT Ais 
GALEE TR 


Pastorale by John GLOVER, 1767-1849 5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET 
LONDON, W.8 


Telephone Western 2647 


Canvas 28 X 37 inches. Signed and dated 1814 


Mann & Fleming Ltd. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


il 
i . 


DECORATIONS 


Fine quality rosewood 
Regency Secretaire 
51 X 31 inches 


1208 MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


GROsvenor 2770 


EUR, April, 1959 


: Weer OoLrlrZeR GALLERY 
| 


w 
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NEW YORK 
by 


} Gerard van Edema, 1652—1700 


Important historical painting, possibly the only one in existence showing the view from the North River, 


} . id ‘ . . ~ . r ~ ~ . 

| painted from the deck of the ship on which Edema sailed back to England. The Fort George, w hich was 
| dismantled when the Town Hall was rebuilt, and which was re-erected immediately afterwards, is absent 
| from the painting, dating it thereby very precisely. 


The buildings in the painting are easily recognisable from the coloured line engraving The Carwitham 
View of New York from the North River printed for Carrington Bowles of London, which was issued after 1764. 
The Trinity Church on the far left, destroyed by fire in 1724, and the Church in the Fort, destroyed by fire 
in 1741, are both shown in the painting and the engraving. The Bakewell view, drawn by Graffenried, the 


Swiss topographer, dated ca. 1716 is helpful in filling in the gaps. 


s KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, W.8, ENGLAND 


Telephone Western 2647 


EARLY OAK 
THE FINEST FURNITURE, 
COLLECTION ANTIQUE BRASS 


OF ANTIQUE CHANDELIERS 
PEWTER (CHARLES CASIMIR) Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. AND FENDERS | 
ALWAYS IN 


THe. 142 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 tet: Kensington 7570“ Stock 


COUNTRY 


easi 


URGENTLY WANTED One or two Antique Pewter Dinner Services 


LONDON NEW YORK 
18 Leather Lane E.C.1 I. F R E E MAN & S O N LIT D. 12 East 52nd Street 
Holborn 4633 Plaza 9- : 


PAUL STORR 


Ty towers Pr : 
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A SET of FOUR Entrée Dishes by Paul Storr, ) 
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A group of /8th Century furniture from our Antique Galleries 


HARROD 


ANTIQUE GALLERIES, THIRD FLOOR 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


HARRODS LTD KNIGHTSBRIDGE LONDON SWI Tel SLOane 1234 Cables EVERYTHING HARRODS LONDON 


XXIII 


German silver gilt 
Ist half of 17th Century 


Antique English and Continental Silver 
Old Sheffield Plate 


22 Brompton Arcade, London, S.W.3 
(near Knightsbridge Station) Telephone: KI Nsington 4665 
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SYDNEY EemM@ ss 


Fine Old Chinese Ceramics 
and Works of Art 


A finely modelled Chinese pottery figure of 
a horse and rider of dark grey clay decorated 
in unfired pigment, the body in Indian red, 
the trappings in blue and cream. A rare 


feature is that the figure holds an archer’s 
quiver. Wei dynasty. A.D. 386-557. 
Height 93 inches. 


Established 1910 MAYfair 4670 
81 DAVIES STREET 
LONDON, W.| 


C 4 é Uusters 
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Hyde Park 4711 


XXIV 


OSS =a 
He BLA PLAN: & SONS AAD. 


. ae cai resi 


23 GRAFTON STREET LONDON W.1 


A Louis XV ormolu mounted Commode 
Height 2 ft. 8hin., width 4 ft. 3 in., depth 2 ft. 


TELEPHONE HYDE PARK 0444 ESTABLISHED 1884 TELEGRAMS BLAIRTIQUE, PICCY, LONDON 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


XXV 
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WILLIAM WALTER (Antiques) LTD. 


(Office on right hand of entrance to London Silver Vaults) 


llr 


MP AP AL APA 


FINE ANTIQUE SILVER 


X 
§ 
§ 


LONDON SILVER VAULTS 
CHANCERY HOUSE 
CHANCERY LANE 
LONDON W.C.2 


An important suite of GEORGIAN 

CANDELABRA and CANDLESTICKS, 

date 1800-1810, by John Roberts and 
John Green. Height 214 inches. 


PADLLVLD ADL PAL LP LISD LD AP APPS I LDAP AL LP ALLA ADAP APPL OL OSAP POL JOLY LJ APA AP APSF YAP AD AT AL AP 


Telephone: Chancery 3248 


Telegrams: Walter Silvavults London 


PYOVDALDAL LPL 


ODL LDVLDVLLVLIVWLIVLILVLVLVLVL LLP SPSL LJP LJVLJ LOLLY" 


CHARLES WOOLLETT & SON 


(Members of the B,A.D.A. Ltd.) 


59/61 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Established 1889 id Phone: Welbeck 8664 


S. FRANSES (canrets) & CO. 


THE CARPET EXPERTS 
105 CRAWFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONE; PADDINGTON 7179 


ARTISTIC 
REPAIRS TO 
ALL KINDS | 
OF CARPETS | 

AND 
TAPESTRIES 


| 

FREE | 

VALUATIONS | 
AND ADVICE 


A rare Turkish 
Koum-Ka-Pou 
Silk Rug woven 
with gold and 
silver. 


Fine early Miniature of James Butler, Duke of 
Ormonde; by THOMAS FLATMAN, signed with 
Monogram. (Exhibited at the Loan Exhibition, 
depicting the Reign of Charles II, January 1932.) 


i& 
fa\s. Fe 
ceva 


From the Dyson Perrins Collection 
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The Glebe Stream, Danbury, Essex 
by 
E. M. WIMPERIS, 1892 


Canvas 63 X 45 inches 
Framed 69 x 52 inches 


M. NEWMAN LID 


Established 1870 Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


43a Duke Street, St. James’s, and 1/3 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHItehall 6068/9 Telegraphic Address: NEWPIC, PICCY, L ONDON 


E. G. KENNEDY 


LIMITED 
Old Chinese Porcelain and 
Works of Art 


BRACHER 
& 


SYDENHAM 


(Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


Imperial Cloisonné Incense Burner (one of a pair) with panels 
and handles in ormolu. Ch‘ien Lung period A.D. 1736-1795. 


Height 20} inches including cover. 


22 GROSVENORSST REET 
LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MAYfair 5944 Cables: CHIENLUNG, LONDON | 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


A QUEEN ANNE Snuffer Stand, 


Lampshades 1712 by Joseph Bird, and Pair of 


Snuffers, 1739 by Joseph Steward. 


Height: 7 inches. Weight: 9 oz. 15 dwt. 


in real vellum, silk, 


etc., to individual 


requirements. QU EEN VICTORIA STREET 


OSWALD HOLLMAN READING, BERKS. 


LIMITED 
Kent House Rd., Beckenham, KENT Telephone: 53724 Established: 1790 
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By Sa eee Dealers 
to the late ae ae 


te bres creas “308 
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10. NEW BOND. STREET = 


PVemageyacone nt ireigareks 
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Cablegrams = Mallettson, London. : 


Poe 


t. Yovin, 
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oak eae leaf work. C. 1725, 


es, - Que Anne aeag dtr on veabrole feed wack 
shell « : ee and diamond toes. C. 1710, 


A rare William Kent walnut 

and parcel gilt” stool carved 
ith masks on the knees and 

r CHEE. GEFOS cage Rie paw feet. C. 1730. 
15 inches. Height 16 inches. = 4317} inches, Height 16} inches 


ia settees with arms and cabriole 


“wi of MAIDENHEAD 


A magnificent Pair of 
Adam gilt mirrors. 


Height 4 ft. 2 in. x 2 ft. 1 in. 
(These mirrors are in fact of perfect 


outline, the apparent distortion ts a 
photographic error.) 


28, 30, 52 HIGH STREET 
MAIDENHEAD 
BERKSHIRE 


TEL. (3 LINES) 223, 963-964 


BLAISE PRESTON LTD. 


152 HIGH STREET NORTH, DUNSTABLE, BEDS. 
Close to Dunstable a 
North Railway Station 
Dunstable 595 


ANTIQUES OF 
QUALITY 


Paintings by Old Masters 


Yr ey ae ” 


Philip & Bernard 


DOMBEY 


(antiques and works of art) 


specialise in the finest 
decorative 
Porcelain 


9 Shepherd Market 
London, W.1 


Grosvenor 3585 


NICOLAS BER 1624~—1689 
Signed 


inches 
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» ESTABLISHED 1866 
Members of The British 
Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Open all day on Saturdays 


PARTNERS: 


OSCAR E. JOHNSON 
H, F. J. LEGGATT 
A. E. FRANCIS 


BY APPOINTMENT P. A. B. JOHNSON BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.M, QUEEN ELIZABETH TO THE LATE 
THE QUEEN MOTHER QUEEN MARY 
FINE ART DEALERS TINE ART DEALERS 


LEGGATT BROTHER 


ESTABLISHED 1820 


PORT MAHON, MINORCA 
by 
GEORGE WEBSTER (circa 1810) 
Canvas sizes 183 x 35} inches 


30 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephones: Whitehall 3772 and 3252 Cables: Leggabros, Piccy, London 


KAPLAN 


EXHIBITIONS 


MARCH 


wa.  ATLAN 


6 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


MARTIN BLOGH 


19th and 20th Century Paintings 


Works: 1917-1933 


First London Exhibition 


WHltehall 8665 


SALE BY 
PUBLIC AUCTION IN PARIS 


Me. Etienne ADER, Auctioneer, 12 rue Favart 


MODERN PAINTINGS 


by Boudin, Corot, Cross, Gericault, La Fresnay, Lépine, 
Marquet, Monticelli, Renoir, Utrillo, Vlaminck, ete. 


PAINTINGS 
by GEORGES ROUAULT 
OLD PAINTINGS 


by Hubert Robert, Savery, Tiepolo 


IMPORTANT WORK 
by F. BOUCHER 


OBJETS D’ART AND FINE FURNITURE 
(principally of the 18th century) 
Chairs and Furniture, most of which are signed 
by the Master Cabinet-makers 
Flat Secretary (Louis XV) by Denizot 
Savonnerie Carpet (Louis XIV) 
Two Door Hangings (Gobelins Tapestry “Renomée’) 
with the coat-of-arms of Colbert 


SALE AT THE GALERIE CHARPENTIER 
Friday, March 20, 1959 


Experts: MM. CATROUX, PACITTI, 
DUBOURG, DAMIDOT, DILLEE, LACOSTI 


Public Viewing: 
y, March 19, 1959 
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PAUL BRANDT — AMSTERDAM 


PUBLIC AUCTION SALE 
on April 7th and 8th, 1959 


in the gallery of ‘ARTI ET AMICITIAE’, Rokin 112, 
Amsterdam. 


COLLEGFION .Mrais Ge BIER 
Old and Modern Pictures: 


Pieter Aertsen, Ferd. Bol, Jan Both, Paulus Bril, 
Hendr. ter Brugghen, C. J. van Ceulen, Govert 
Flinck, M. Hobbema, Jan Massys, D. Teniers, W.v. 
de Velde the younger, A. P. v. d. Venne, John 
Constable (coll. Sedelmeyer), Maurice Utrillo (cert. 
P. Petrides, Paris) and many others. 


Miniatures, Old Furniture, Textile and 
Eastern Rugs, Clocks, Sculptures, 
Porcelain, Delft tiles, Objects of Art, 
Drawings, Prints, Books, Silver, etc. 


PUBLIC EXHIBITION: 

Friday, 3rd — Saturday, 4th — Sunday, 5th and 
Monday, 6th of April, 1959 from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
For illustrated catalogue with 19 illustrations apply on 
prepayment of 12s. to: 


PAUL BRANDT, 
PIETER DE HOOCHSTRAAT 30, AMSTERDAM-Z. 
TELEPHONE 723997. 
Orders sent by letter only, which must be in my possession at 
my office, 30 Pieter de Hoochstraat at Amsterdam, at latest 
April 6th, 1959, will be executed. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO H.M, QUEEN 
ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN MOTHER 


BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO THE LATI 
QUEEN MARY 


Rare onglish and. Continental clilver. Miniatures. 
Antigie Jewels, Sine Snuff -Roxes 


JOHN SMART 


Two Miniatures by this well-known 


XVIIIth Century English artist 


Examples from our Collection of Period Miniatures and Enamels 


Valuations for Probate, 
Insurance and Division. OY 
OT, MW 74. 
Telephone: MAY fair 6261 & 6262 
Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 


XIX and XX CENTURY 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 


30 BRUTON STREET, 
LONDON. W.1 


Telephone: Cables: 
Mayfair 2250 Drawings, London 


BONNARD Portrait of Nana Winding Charcoal 


18 X 13 inches 


MARTIN & Co. Ltd. of CHELTENHAM 


GOLDSMITHS AND SILVERSMITHS FOR 153 YEARS 1806-1959 
Promenade CHELTENHAM Telephone 2821 


Dredger, George II, 1759 


One of Pair Salts, 
George II, 1749 


Cream, George III, 1806 
by John Emes 


Mustard Pot, George IV, 1820 
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Ai, Glaton Gerrace, Jtiondtimt, S.C. 


Telephone: Sloane 2461 


FOR, THE COLLECTOR 


An Important and Academically Interesting Mahogany Table 

from the latter part of the 18th Century, in the Adams taste. 

The maker’s name is die stamped in two places and the job 

number (18110) is clearly defined. Of beautiful Chestnut colour 
throughout. 


4 ft.3 in. wide x 1 ft. 10 in. deep (at full extent of Bow). 
3 ft. 1 in. high. Ca. 1790. 


NOTE THE CONCISE CARVING 


The firm of Gillow was established 
in Lancaster in 1695 and in 1770 a 
London address was used, goods 
being sent by sea from Lancaster, 
the voyage taking up to 14 days. 
Gillows were the only makers in 
England to stamp their products and- 
their clients included many famous 
people in the North of England. The 
Gillows ceased to be connected with 
the firm around 1820. 


PRIDES of LONDON IL"? 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Lrd. 


Tel: BELgravia 3080 


A fine pair of ormolu 
mounted rosewood Console 
Tables only 24 inches wide. 
Entirely untouched. 
Circa 1820. 


a 


PRIDES of LONDON’S Great Galleries 179/180 SLOANE STREE E; S.W.1 


PADDINGTON 3051 


MONTAGUE MARCUSSEN, Lt. 
| | WORKS OF ART 


98, CRAWFORD STREET, 
Ei Ds | W.1. 


D'O:°R eS EsiseeGeAL LL EGRe Ie Ees 
J. A. FREDERICKS 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association) 
WISHES TO PURCHASE | 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


49 DORSET STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Finest examples 


of 


17th century Dutch Masters 


- Welbeck 8934 


C. & D. ODONOGHUE 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
FINE STOCK OF ENGLISH CHINA 


12 Victoria Parade, TORQUAY. Devon 


Telephone: 3567 


6 DUKE STREET 
JAMES’S, LO} 


Drury & Drury 


Concerning the fine late 18th Century mahogany Table in the Adams 
Telephone : Whitehall taste, illustrated on the previous page of this issue, cf. English 
Furniture: The Georgian Period (1760-1830) by Margaret Jourdain 
and F. Rose. Fig. 62, page 92. 
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VIEW IN THE LEGONEA MOUNTAINS, JAMAICA 
Oil painting on board by Mrs. Howard, inscribed and dated 1835 
Size 18 « 244 inches 


FRANK T. SABIN 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


PARK HOUSE, 24 RUTLAND GATE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 


Phone: KEN 4914 & 9989 Cables: SABINUS London 


S.W.7 


VIEW OF THE YACHT DENMARK ON HER ARRIVAL AT ELSINORE 
by Thomas Mitchell. Signed and dated 1786. Size 294 « 38 inches 
Exhibited Royal Academy 1787, No. 236 


aT 3 #4, Re 
Ma Fenétre 312 x 453 inches 
Prix Greenshields 1957 


HENRY SPENCER — 
eo ONS. 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A. (Cantab), F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
Rupert W. Spencer, M.A. (Cantab), F.A.1. 
H. Michael Spencer, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
L. M. Seymour. W. E. Peck, F.A.I. 


of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire 


BY ORDER OF THE Rt. HON. THE EARL OF FEVERSHAM, D.S.O. 


DUNCOMBE PARK, YORK 
HENRY SPENCER AND SONS 
are instructed to sell by auction, on 
TUESDAY, 7th APRIL, 1959 
18th CENTURY FURNITURE 
including a Set of 12 Chippendale Chairs from 
The Temple of Rievaulx 
PORCELAIN GROUPS AND FIGURES 
CRYSTAL CHANDELIER AND WALL SCONCES, Pictures 
The Sale will be held in The Grand Hall of Duncombe Park. 


View Day Saturday, 4th April by illustrated catalogue 2/- (in course 
of preparation). 
20 The Square, RETFORD, Notts. 
1é! ¢ S31-2 
9 Norfolk R: HEFFIELD 1 
Telephone ines) 


91 Bridge Street, \\ 
Telephone: 


VALUATIONS FOR 


KSOP, Notts. 


PURPOSES 
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Marlborough Fine Art Ltd. + 17-18 Old Bond Street, London W.| 


Awarded 
Prix Fénéon 1952 
Prix Greenshields 1957 


LONDON 


EXHIBITION 


March 4 
— April 4 


Puttick &« Simpson Lrtp. 


EsTABLISHED 1794 


FINE ART, MUSICAL INSTRUMENT AND 
STAMP AUCTIONEERS 


7 Blenheim Street, New Bond Street 


LONDON, W.1 
MAYFAIR 6622 


== bia... 


‘4 WELCOMES YOU 


to the richest experience of 
your life! India — with all her 
glamour and modernity — is 
only a few hours away. 
Make plans now to enjoy her 
wonders. 


Illustrated brochures and suggested 
itineraries from your Travel Agent or 


TOURIST OFFICE 


28 Cockspur Street, London SW! Telephone: TRAfalgar 1718 
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R. F. LOCK 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


TWENTY-THREE 


SPECIALISTS 
BREAKFRONT 152 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 IN 
BOOKCASES IN STOCK Telephone: Kensington 3221 BOOKCASES 


Set of six single 
and two arm 
shield-back 


Hepplewhite chairs 


Mahogany three-pillar table with original leaves 


CONNOISSEUR REGISTER 
N. Bloom SK S On AUTOGRAPHS WANTED: Top cash prices paid for original letters 


and documents of famous persons. Charles C. Hamilton Autographs, 


ESTABLISHED 1912 Inc., 515 Madison Ave., New York 22, New York. 
. WANTED: Russian Enamel Pieces. Write A. E. Turcone, 298 Broadway, 
15 Norton Folgate, We oe Providence, R.I., U.S.A. 
WANTED: Old, non-humorous legal prints, etchings, engravings of 
London, E.1 BIS 1587 trials, judges, courtrooms. Write Hyder, 1609 Oil and Gas Building, 


Fort Worth, Texas, U.S.A. 


SINGING BIRDS in Boxes and Cages. Musical Boxes, bought and sold. 
Repairs by our own craftsmen a speciality. S. F. SUNLEY, 1 Park West 
Place, London, W.2. Telephone Paddington 9411. 


WRITE for illustrated lists of paintings, drawings, porcelain, 18th— 
20th Centuries. Old Hall Gallery, Iden, Rye, Sussex. 


WANTED: Old locks, keys, jewel boxes, handcuffs, leg-irons, shackles, 
spurs, firearms, powder flasks, knives, candle snuffers. Also books, prints, 
paintings on above. Roshon, 388 First Avenue, Phoenixville, Penna., 
U.S.A. 


Portuguese Furniture, Cambridge Plate, Napoleonic Tables, 
French Impressionists—these and many other subjects are dealt 
with in the next issue of The Connoisseur. Any Person of Taste would 
welcome an annual subscription as a Birthday Gift. Great Britain and 
abroad £5 5s. (post paid); single copy, price 1os. od. U.S.A. $13.50 for 
8 issues; $15.50 to include June (Grosvenor House Antique Dealers’ 
Fair) Number. Subscriptions may be booked by post direct from—The 
Connoisseur (Circulation), 250 West 55th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


FULL-TIME ASSISTANT wanted by Kensington antique dealers. 
Five-day week in congenial surroundings. Some knowledge of furniture 
and porcelain desirable, shorthand-typing essential. Personal references 
to be sent to Box No.: 7111. 


SITUATION WANTED: Consultant to dealer, expert Old Master 
Paintings, highly qualified. Own library. Box No.: 7112. 


WANTED: Sailboat in silver or enamel. Chalice with cover. Viennese 
Enamel Boudoir clock. Box No.: 7113. 


SINGING BIRDS for sale. Perfect order. Box No.: 7114. 


What is Chippendale? See what Thomas Chippendale himself meant 
in the New Reprint of the 3rd (1762) Edition now published by THE 
ConnotsseuR. With an Introduction by Ralph Edwards. 212 plates. 
- Cloth bound. £4 4s. ($13.00 in U.S. including postage from The Belgrave 
x gf = Srocxtt Sie, Library, 22 Armoury Way, London, S.W.18.). 


“4 4? a $44 4 ee —————  ——— —— —— — — —  — — — — ————— 
lbs i, y, . a t : t : PORTRAIT: Mary Queen of Scots, attributed to Zucchero. Also other 
Lie DO pictures. View London, telephone Prospect 5889. 


MAHOGANY BOOKCASES: for sale Spanish mahogany enclosed 
bookcases (complete) removed from the Library of a Country House 
recently demolished. Perfect condition. Particulars with photographs 
and measurements on application to: Messrs. Daw & Son, 18-19 Rich- 
mond Road, Exeter, Devon. 


GEORGE III PAIR OF ICE PAILS 1788 
Edward Fennell 76 oz. pair. Height 8 in. 


BINDERS for your Connoisseurs! And you can do it yourself. Two 
Binders take a year’s issues. Strongly made, they are of red leather-cloth, 
with rounded corners, the name “The Connoisseur’ gold-blocked on the 
spine. Price each 16s. 6d. ($2.39) inclusive of postage, packing and insur- 
ance. Extra blocking on the spine ‘January to June 1958’ ‘June to Decem- 


; ber 1958’ (or any other period) costs an additional 1s. 3d. (17 cents) per 

. binder. Order from The Belgrave Library, 22 Armoury Way, London, S.W.18. 

\ Al Register advertisements are $2.00 for 15 words (minimum), and thereafter 10 cents 
. $ ; per word, which must be prepaid and mailed to THE CONNOISSEUR, 21 


<\ et bh J EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. Addresses or Box Numbers 

. must be inserted, and replies to the latter should be clearly marked with the 
Box Number. The Proprietors of The Connoisseur accept no responsibility for any 
sales effected. 


JACQUES ROUAULT GALLERIES 


(INCORPORATING de FRESNES OF AYRSHIRE) 


ANTIQUES and OBJETS D’ART CESSNOCK CASTLE 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
GEORGE III PAIR OF WINE COOLERS 1818 FINE FABRICS GALSTON 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
T. & J. Creswick 162 oz. pair. Height 94 in. OAK FURNITURE AYRSHIRE Galston 314 
EXPORTERS 


Trade enquiries invited 
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Very fine quality Adam period carved Statuary 


marble Chimneypiece with Convent Siena inlay. 


REMOVED FROM GLOSTER, BIRR, Co. OFFALY 


FENG] HORS HEL Rasa... 5’ 114” 
Ten oMelGh Iss aeeees +. Sale 
OPENINGIWIDINE ee = 2 4'0” 
OPENING HEIGHT Sas 4’0” 


T. CROWTHER & SON 


(T. CROWTHER & SON LTD.) 


282 NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, LONDON, S.W.6 
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Telephone: FULham 1375-7 Cable Address: ANTIQUITY, LONDON 


Please Note: We close on Saturdays at | p.m. 


Who are today's patrons? 


als 
~ 


ODAY, many of the chief patrons of the Arts are leading 
T.... in industry and commerce. They are important 
collectors of fine things either for themselves or for their offices 
and they are in the happy position of being able to buy what 
they admire. They appreciate too that a fine work of art is an 


investment that will keep its value. 


Make certain, therefore, that your announcements appear 
regularly in the pages of The Financial Times. You can be 


certain that a large and influential audience will see them. 


The Financial Times caters for all who are interested in the world of art. 


Denys Sutton, the well-known authority, 1s a regular contributor to its pages. 


SE eee al, 
4 (\y) 


Connoisseurs who mean business for you—read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


every day 


SIDNEY HENSCHEL, ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR, 72 COLEMAN ST, LONDONSEG? 
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The House of STATE (XPRESS 


W. WADDINGHAM 99 MOUNT STREET LONDON WI 


(Member of The British Antique 


Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


yf 


S is Tel: Grosvenor 2411 

t te 

BH ; 

SF 

he 

ae and at 

ws 

B 10 Royal Parade 
of 

L Harrogate 


~— 


Established 40 years 


she 
xs 


Set of Four 

Sporting Pictures by 
CHARLES TOWN 
(signed) 

in the original carved 


Ceres 


wood frames. 
Overall size each 


a 


SRRCRECES 


. 


174 x 124 inches. 


PAINTINGS 
AND PRINTS 


Established 1846 


GEORGES BRAQUE 
La Mer prés les falaises 
1938 


16 X 10% inches 


KNOEDLER 


LONDON | NEW YORK PARIS 
34 St. James's Street, S.W. 14 East 57th Street, N.Y.22 22 Rue Des Capucines, 2° 
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Kettle, Stand and 
Lamp. 

Date: George | 1726 

Maker: Matthew Cooper. 
Engraved with the Arms of 
Bourchier with Wilson in 
pretence. 


MANY YEARS experience and 
judicious buying have enabled 
GARRARD & CO. to maintain 
one of the most interesting 
stocks of antique silver, jewel- 
lery and clocks in London. 
Here at ‘112’ there is much 
to attract the connoisseur. 


Visitors are always welcome. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 


formerly THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD. 


112 REGENT STREET - LONDON .- W.1 -: TELEPHONE REGENT 3021 


XLV 


‘Bob Cherry’ 


GEORGE SMITH 
1854 


Panel 21 x 30 inches 


Exhibited Royal Academy 


An exceptionally fine and 
colourful example of the 
artist’s work 


OMELL GALLERIES. tute 


4274 
22 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES*S 3 LOND GING yy oe 


(a 


Circular 


Ue tes tr te te te re Ur tere I 


i 


fr 


Wr te [te 


Leather Topped 
Library Table 


with in teresting 


ie 


ay 2) 22) 2) 2) 2) 


TE 


ED 


.4-column 


centre pedestal 


rit 


2 6 diameter 


Valuations for Insurance 


2) 2 2) 2) pe 


and Pr yt us 


yy 


MAPLE © CO LTD &—@# 
TOTTENHA, = )URT ROAD » LONDON W.1°* TEL! EUS 7000 3 
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By appointment 
; to H.M. Queen Elizabeth IT 
By appointment Jewellers By appointment 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth to the late Queen Mary 
The Queen Mother 


LTD 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
AND AT LLANDUDNO 


AN INTERESTING PAIR OF ENGRAVED GOLD LOUIS XV SNUFF BOXES 


The Box on the left (1762-8) is decorated with panels of simulated lapis-lazuli in enamel, that on the right is stamped with the 
date letter for 1764. Both these Boxes, which appear to be by the same maker, bear the mark of the Fermier Général Jean- 
Jacques Prevost in Paris. Both Boxes 2} x 1} x 1} inches. 


TWO GEORGE III GOLD SNUFF BOXES 


6 


An unusual double-opening engine-turned Snuff Box set with two jasper panels. 3 X 1} x 1 inches. 
A handsome engine-turned gold Snuff Box with an embossed thumbpiece. Maker I.N. London 1819-20. 34 « 2 * {8 inches. 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd 


FROST « REED IP 


UNDER TEN REIGNS 


TET RE A 


The Plough Inn, Eltham, Kent 
by 
E. C. WILLIAMS AND WILLIAM SHAYER, Snr. 


30 X 45 inches 


New Bond St., London 1o Clare St., Bristol 
Mayfair 2467 Bristol 26238 


DOWOHT OD CWO D TWH DO TWH OTH OTWHI OG 4 
6 
Castle Howard - York ; 
Built by VANBRUGH, 1699-1726 for the 3rd Earl of Carlisle, the house Antique Silver HARRY 
is approached by 250-year-old lime and beech avenues. It is set in 
sa oa oe aped with two lakes, Vanbrugh’s exquisite 
) emple of the Four Winds sever restored), brid es, fountains, HERNA(¢ K 
obelisks, pyramids, and the greatest private Mavaclecn in England. Sheffield Plate C 
peg ee a eeD age a famous collection of pictures, much 
ne furniture—English, Dutch, French, Italian and Chinese, great . . 
services of Chelsea and Dresde: ina, English and Flemish tapestries, 
ancient and Renaissance statua d objets d’ at ante noble Chanel Antique Jewellery of Edinburgh 
OPEN: Easter to end of Septem! Sundays, Wednesdays, Thursdays: 
1.45-5.15 p.m. Also Tuesdays 1 fuly, August: 1.45-5,15 p.m. Also 
pie gees Mondays: 11.30 a O p.m. and the following Tuesdays: 
5-5.15 p.m. 

Admission: Adults 2s. 6d. Children 1s. 6d. Also Saturdays in July 12 ROSE STREET ° PHONE CAL 3038 
ap Vig and Connoisseur da; \dults 5s. od. Children , Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


v 
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Special Invitation 
to our American readers... 


| Capea yeat “The Connoisseur’ publishes an additional number 
in connection with the famous British Antique Dealers’ Fair 
held annually in June at Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London. 


This Special Number has become the LARGEST and most 
EAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED ISSUE PUBLISHED throughout 
the year—containing neatly 200 pages and including numerous 
colour plates. 


The 1959 Antique Dealers’ Fair Number will not only contain a 
magnificent illustrated record of many of the more important 
pieces on view and for sale at the Fair, but also original illustrated 
atticles on Antique Furniture, Silver, Porcelain, Bronzes, a typical 
English Country House, French Impressionist Paintings, Old 
Master Paintings, etc. 


THIS IMPORTANT ISSUE IS NOT INCLUDED IN YOUR NORMAL SUBSCRIPTION 
but you are invited to mail two dollars, direct to London, for 
a copy, which will be mailed to you from London immediately 
on publication. 


Please send your remittance to— 
THE BELGRAVE LIBRARY, 22 Armoury Way, London, S.W.18 


IF YOU WANT THIS ADDITIONAL ISSUE PLEASE ORDER NOW 


XLIX 


DUV EES 


Masterpieces of 


PAINTING SCULPTURE PORCELAIN 


FURNITURE 


GOTHIC : RENAISSANCE 


TAPE Siieitiges 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


DUVEEN BROTHERS INc. 


18 EAST 79 STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


Remarkable Chinese 
A.D. 386-557. 


Height 27 cm.: 10$ in. 
Length 28 cm.: 11 in. 


JACQUES ARTAIN 
GALERIE OPERA 


EXCAVATION PIECES IVORIES ~ HARD-STONES 
TAPESTRIE SELECTED FURNITURE 
30 AVENUE DE L’OPERA 
PARIS 


Phone PE 22.50 


terra cotta. Wei period. 


Ab-eLs 


STADTWALDGURTEL 32 
COLOGNE 


(Illustrated catalogue free on request) 
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American and English Antiques 


Fine old color and the original needlepoint 


seat in a George I walnut arm chair from 


the collection of the late Jules Bache. The 
seat rail and back in burr veneers, and 


carved in the best manner of about 1725. 


Ginsburg & Levy 


ANTIQUARIANS SINCE 1901 


815 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


PICASSO: Portrait of Sylvette 


Oil on canvas 394 x 32 inches 


ST. VINCENT by F. GOYA 
Canvas 344 X 25} inches 


Exhibited: Art Institute of Chicago 1948 
University of Mexico, Mexico City 1954 


CENTRAL PICTURE GALLERIES 


624 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 22 ELDORADO 5-6564 


LEONARD HUTTON GALLERIES 


4] East 57th Street New York 22, N.Y. 


PARKE-BERNE 
GALLERIES : Inc 


NEW YORK 


Prized Prints 


RARE JAPANESE 
COLOR WOOD 
BLOCKS 
BY THE 
GREAT PRINT 
MASTERS 


AMERICA’S LEADING 
AUCTION FIRM FOR 


Offa y, 
Sine Lil and 


a (CHAU. / > rop erly 


The largest 
selection in the 
country of 
traditional and 
modern prints 


of Old Japan 


ee 
Be ° 


Sukenobu — Harunobu — Kiyonaga — Sharaku 


Buncho — Shunsho — Utamaro — Yeishi : 
Toyokuni I — Yeizan — Hiroshige — Hokusai 


Of International Interest — Recent Acquisitions 
from Several Notable Collections 
The Evans Collection of Boston 
The Crist, Cutter, and Morse Collections 
The Hettie Rhoda Meade Collection 


COMERFORD GALLERY | 
117 East 57th Street New York City 


pS! 


A large staff of specialists, luxurious exhibition 
rooms and other unsurpassed facilities, a repu- 
tation for fair dealing, authoritative, finely 
printed catalogues, and a following of important 
and wealthy collectors throughout the world 
have established the PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 
as the leading firm of its kind in the United 
States for antique furniture, tapestries, rugs, 
silver, porcelains, paintings, sculptures, rare 
books, manuscripts and other art and literary 
property at auction. 


ST OFRIOINILO 


’ 


If You Are a Potential Bidder: our monthly 
Bulletin listing current and future sales, infor- 


Important paintings 


mation’ regarding catalogues, bidding, etc. will by 
be sent to you Air Mail without charge—on 
request. British 
If You Contemplate Selling: details on PARKE- Canadian 
BERNET procedures, rates and other pertinent ; 
information are available through correspon- and 
dence. Address 
French 
LESLIE A. Hyam, President artists 
Louis J. MARIon, Executive Vice-President : 
ARTHUR SwWANN—Mary Vanpecrirt, Vice- Presidents always on view 
PARKE-BERNi::') (ALLERIES, Ine 
980 Madison A New York 21 = Galleries 
ee 194 Bloor Street West 
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FRENCH & COMPANY INc. 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
MADISON AVENUE AND ‘T6TH STREET NEW YORK 


Sag Sh NE 6 Sa MR a nec eRe Sena Sort rei 


THE NEW CONCEPT IN BLENDING PERIODS. THIS GROUP, PRINCIPALLY 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE, IS COMPLEMENTED BY A CHINESE MING PAINTING. 


MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK ANTIQUE AND ART DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


FINE PAINTINGS 


Madonna and Child 
by 
ANGELO CAROSELLI 
1585-1652 


231 172 inches 


15 EAST s7th STREET. NE Wey On ne 
INE. 


eA fine set of four 18th Century 


Chippendale ‘Director’ period mahogany 


armchairs in the French taste. Circa 1765 


Old English Furniture 


Porcelain and Paintings 


Stair & Company, Inc. 


59 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK °< EL. 5-7620-1 


wv Member of the New York Antique and Art Dealers’ Association 
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ntique Dealers 


Now Available 


mm FOR LEASE 


A Beautiful Air Conditioned 


STORE 


( Basement Included) 


additional floor may be obtainable 


1018 Madison Ave. 


between 78th and 79th Streets 


The ultimate in location in a beautiful 6-story elevator 
building exclusively tenanted by fine art dealers. 


The following is a list of some of your adjoining 
neighbors or fellow tenants as indicated on the diagram 
of the area: Wittenborn & Co., Samuel Kootz, Grace 
Borgenicht, Grand Central Moderns, Barone Gallery, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries, Paul Rosenberg & Co., 

The Contemporaries, Duveen, French & Co., World 
House, Klejman, Perls Galleries, James Graham, 
Ginsburg & Levy, Lucien Goldschmidt 

and many, many more. 


The Store has 18 ft. frontage on Madison Avenue 
and is 84 ft. deep. 


Brokers Invited » » » Inquire of Owner Rosenfeld & Herring 
Possession on or before May 15, 1959 271 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 
MUrray Hill 3-8255 


THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS ASSOCIATION LT} 


BANK BUILDINGS, 16 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


TELEPHONE : WHITEHALL 4943 CABLES : BRITANTIQ LONDON 


The Association will move 


to its new Headquarters 
No. 20 RUTLAND GATE, LONDON SSayeg 
Telephone : Kensington 4128 


23rd March, 1959 
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GGintfred 
CGilliams 


(Antiques) 


Members of The British Antique 
Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


38 SOUTH STREET 
EASTBOURNE, SUSSEX 


Cables: Telephone: 
ANTIQUITY, ae 
7 


Eastbourne 


Chelsea Begging Pug Dog, 34 inches, 
circa |760. 
Whieldon Cockerel, 3 inches, circa 1770. 
Kloster Veilsdorf Scent Bottle, 33 inches, 
circa 1780. 


Mennecy marked Vase, 2 inches, 
circa |760. 
Meissen marked Greyhound, 1|4 inches, 
circa 1750. 
Early Meissen Cane Handle painted 
chinoiseries by Stadtler, |? inches, 
circa 1730. 


Colour films 
on request 


ST. JOHN’S HEAD 
with St. Catherine, St. Clare, 
St. Peter and St. William of York 
Alabaster 
Nottingham School 


XV Century 


S. W. WOLSEY 


71-72 Buckingham Gate, London, 8.W.1 
Telephone: Abbey 5894 
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SPINK & SON LTD. 


BY APPOINTMENT 


TO H.M, THE QUEEN BY APPOINTMENT 
MEDALLISTS EST. 1772 TO H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBUR 
MEDALLISTS e 


Painting on café-au-lait silk in shaded browns heightened with black of geese among rushes. 
Attributed to Lin Liang, c. A.D. 1500. Sight Size 6 fi. 3 in. x 3 ft. 4 in. 


Cables: SPINK, LONDON 


TRIBUTE TO THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALER — 1 
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This Portrait of Mrs. Kilderbee by Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. (canvas, 293 24} inches), a particularly pleasing work 
painted during Gainsborough’s ‘blue’ period, has been acquired by the Ipswich Museum from Messrs. G. Oliver of 
Guildford. It has been hung at the Museum’s Christchurch Mansion, Ipswich. Mrs. Kilderbee was the wife of Samuel 
Kilderbee, a former Town Clerk of Ipswich, whose portrait, already in the Ipswich Museum collections, now hangs next 
to that of his wife. For the portrait of Mrs. Kilderbee see E. K. Waterhouse’s Check List of Portraits of Thomas Gainsborough 
Walpole Society, 1953, p- 63. 


Each mouth ‘The Connoisseur’ sill illustrate an important work of 
art which a British antique dealer has sold to a museum or public 


institution either at home or abroad. 
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Antony House, Cornwall 


HE village of Antony stands on one of the principal roads 

in the south-east of Cornwall, a few miles from the ferry at 
Torpoint and a short distance from Plymouth. The house itself 
is situated between the main road and the river Lynher, and 
commands a small ferry at Antony Passage that has existed since 
mediaeval times but which is no longer used. The first mention of 
the estate dates back to 1324, when it was recorded that Stephen 
de Haccombe and his wife Margery had been granted by Robert 
de Pyl ‘the Manor of Yestanton (East Antony) and the passage 
across the Lynher at Yestanton’. 

By marriage, these lands descended to Alexander Carew, 
great-great-grandfather of the historian, Richard Carew (No. 6). 
After some time at Christ Church, Oxford, he studied law and in 
1574 his name appeared in the records of the Middle Temple: 
‘Richard Carewe, late of Clementes Inne, gent., Son and Heir of 
Thomas Carewe, of Antony, Cornwall, Esq.’ Three years later 
he married, and settled in the west of England to administer his 
estate (his father had died in 1564), and carry out the duties of a 
country gentleman of property. 

It was at Antony that Richard Carew wrote his well-known 
Survey of Cornwall, a model county history, published in 1602 
and dedicated to Sir Walter Raleigh. In the book he speaks of 
‘the poor home of mine ancestors’, but this was doubtless a 
seemly modesty on his part. The house he knew stands no longer, 
and all that remains of it is said to be the granite mullions of its 
windows, supposedly now used as the uprights of stiles bordering 
the fields of the district. 

The present house was built between 1710 and 1721. Although 
there is a tradition going back 150 years that it was designed by 
James Gibbs, no evidence has been found to support this conten- 
tion. Among documents that have been preserved are a number 
of accounts rendered by masons, carpenters and quarrymen em- 
ployed between 1714 and 1718. Yet there are no plans or bills 
that give a clue to the name of the architect. 

The imposing Entrance Front (No. 5) is faced with stone from 
the quarries at Pentewan, some thirty miles to the west, and is 
flanked by brick-built wings with colonnaded lower storeys. The 
large porte-cochére was added in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century. 

In the paintings and furnishings in the house is reflected the 
alliances of the family down the centuries. Sir William Carew, 
who was responsible for the present building, married Anne, 
daughter and heiress of the 4th Earl of Coventry, and their only 
son died without issue in 1748. After two successions by indirect 
branches, the estate came to a third distant relative of the direct 
line, Reginald Pole, who adopted the surname of Pole-Carew. 

Reginald Pole-Carew’s grandmother was the daughter of 
Jonathan Rashleigh of Menabilly, near Fowey, and one of his 
sons married Frances Anne Buller of Morval, Looe. Both 
marriages strengthened the already strong ties of the Carews with 
the county of Cornwall. Through the Rashleigh connection 
Reginald Pole-Carew was member of Parliament for Fowey for 
many years, and became a Privy Councillor. 

By the end of the nineteenth century Antony had devolved to 
Lieutenant-General Sir Reginald Pole-Carew, who had a dis- 


tony House and its adjacent buildings seen from the south-east. 


BY GEOFFREY (WIELDS 


tinguished military and political career. His son, the present 
owner, Sir John, succeeded to Antony in 1924, and in 1926 to the 
baronetcy of Pole of Shute, Devonshire. He adopted the surname 
of Carew Pole. Lady Carew Pole is the daughter of Walter 
Spencer Morgan Burns, of North Mimms Park, Hertfordshire, a 
nephew of J. Pierpont Morgan, and she is a great niece of the late 
Mrs. Arthur James. 

Antony contains a large number of interesting and important 
pieces of furniture and china, and some equally notable paintings. 
In addition to the portrait of Richard Carew (No. 6), the Hall 
(No. 2) contains a fine portrait of Charles I, painted by Edward 
Bower from a sketch made in Westminster Hall. John Carew 
was one of the judges at the trial of the King, and this fact may 
account for the presence of the picture in the house. The Hall and 
many of the principal rooms are panelled in oak, and the Stair- 
case (No. 3) has balusters of barley-twist turning and reeding with 
Corinthian columns at the angles and ends. An unusual feature is 
the retention of the original light-fittings, with glass globes 
supported on shaped brass arms. 

The Saloon (No. 4) contains a number of pieces of walnut 
furniture and others of pine with gilt gesso decoration, dating 
from the first quarter of the eighteenth century. Two full-length 
portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds of the 8th and oth Earls of 
Westmorland came from the collection of Mrs. Arthur James. 
Another Reynolds in this room is The Piping Shepherd. 

Two pairs of gold-anchor Chelsea vases on the chimneypiece 
were formerly in the collection of Sir Bernard Eckstein, and 
some Dr. Wall period Worcester vases belonged at one time to 
Mrs. Arthur James. 

In the adjoining Tapestry Room (Nos. 7, 8 & 9) are some 
Soho panels depicting the story of Diogenes, and a carved gilt- 
wood chandelier which hung originally at Hamilton Palace, 
Scottish seat of the Dukes of Hamilton. Here also (No. 9) is a 
Louis XV_ bureau-de-dame, veneered in contrasting woods 
with scrolls on a figured background. On it stands a pair of Louis 
XVI ormolu candlesticks formed as triple caryatid figures, and a 
Louis XV clock of small size. 

Unlike most of the other rooms, the Library is panelled in pine. 
It contains a large number of books, many of which were bought 
by successive generations of Carews. A number of the most 
recent additions were originally at Shute and had been collected 
by Sir Courtenay Pole, who died in 1695. Pictures in this room 
include an early Reynolds, a Gilbert Stuart and a pastel of 
George IV by John Russell. 

The Dining Room (No. 11) is notable for a set of mahogany 
chairs in the Chippendale style, and for a number of sporting 
paintings by Jan Wyck and Wootton depicting Lord Coventry 
and his pack of black and tan hounds. 

Visitors to Antony House will certainly echo the judgment of 
the eighteenth-century Cornish historian, Thomas Tonkin, who 
termed Antony “a stately house’. The accuracy of that description 
is confirmed both by its external appearance, and by its important 
contents. 


Photograph y: A. F. Kersting 
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2. The Entrance Hall. The portrait of 
Charles I by Edward Bower seen over 
the chimneypiece is signed and dated 
1648. The full-length portrait is of 
Gilbert, 4th Earl of Coventry, by 
Michael Dahl. 


3. Staircase. The balusters show 
barley-twist turning and reeding, with 
Corinthian columns at the angles and 
ends. One of the original light-fittings, 
with spherical glass shade, can be seen 
at lower left. The portraits are of 

Sir John and Lady Carew, by Kneller. 


4. The Saloon is furnished principally 
in walnut of the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century. The full-length 

portrait of the Earl of Westmorland is 
by Reynolds, the smaller painting, 
The Piping Shepherd, is by the same 

artist, and over the chimneypiece is a 

copy of Van Dyck’s portrait of Sir 
Kenelm Digby. The splendid cut-glass 
chandelier dates from about 1765. 
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5. The Entrance Front. Built of Pentewan stone between 1710 and 


1721, the house is said to have been designed by James Gibbs, but 
no proof of this has been forthcoming. The house presents a 
typical facade of the period. The large porte-cochére was added 
in the early nineteenth century. 


6. Richard Carew (1555-1620), painted in 1586. His Survey of 
Cornwall, was published in 1602. The house in which he lived at 
Antony was demolished after his death and the present building 
takes its place but on a different site. 
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7. The Tapestry Room. The Soho tapestry panel is one 
of a set depicting the story of Diogenes and the 
walnut sidetable is carved at the knee with Red Indian 
heads and parcel-gilt. The Chinese porcelain figures of 
monkeys and cranes are of the Chien Lung period. 
The eighteenth-century mahogany armchairs are 
covered in floral needlework on a pale brown ground. 


8. Carved gilt-wood chandelier, originally at 
Hamilton Palace, in the Tapestry Room. 


9. Also in the Tapestry Room is this Louis XV 
bureau-de-dame veneered in contrasting woods and 
ormolu mounted. It stands in front of another of the 


set of Soho tapestries depicting the story of 


“= 


Diogenes. 


10. A late eighteenth-century mahogany four-post 
bedstead in the Red Bedroom. 


11. The Dining Room. Mid-eighteenth-century 
mahogany chairs of Chippendale style and, in the 
background, a George I walnut sidetable with 
black marble top. The sporting pictures are by Jan 
Wyck and Wootton: Lord Coventry stag hunting 
by Wootton and Spaniels by Wyck. Over the 
chimneypiece is a portrait of Sir Watkin 
Williams-Wynn by Thomas Hudson. 
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18th Century London Paperstainers 
The Eckhardt Brothers of Chelsea 
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HE sparse information given below represents all that is 

known about a London firm that produced some of the 
finest wallpapers ever seen in England during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. This was a period when English paper- 
staining was perhaps at its zenith: when firms like The Blew 
Paper Warehouse in Aldermanbury and Thomas Bromwich of 
Ludgate Hill (see descriptive articles in The Connoisseur, June, 
1950,and November, 1952, respectively), were already conducting 
prosperous businesses at home and also exporting large quantities 
of wallpaper to all parts of the world, including America where 
wallpaper making was then more or less in its infancy. Brom- 
wich’s firm, so well-known to fashionable London, would at 
least have considered itself secure from serious competition at 
this period, especially in the finer branches of production, but it 
appears that just when its supremacy seemed assured a challenge 
sprang up from two newcomers who, arriving unheralded and 
unknown from Holland, set up business off the King’s Road, 
Chelsea, and, with the assistance of a few Continental artists, 
embarked upon the production of printed linens and paper- 
hangings of such exquisite design and workmanship that they 
even earned the unqualified praise of those who had been work- 
ing for nearly a*century before on more prosaic lines. 

The Eckhardt brothers, Anthony George and Francis Frederick, 
probably came from the Hague; for in 1768, in a book published 
by Von Heinecken, there is a mention of an ‘Ecard’ who was 
making paperhangings ‘with much taste’ in Holland at about 
that time. It would seem that they arrived in London during 
the early 1770's, for in 1774, Anthony George, who had recently 
been elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, took out a Patent 
for printing designs on silk, cotton, muslins, calico’s and 
paper’. The plans attached to the Specification are interesting in 


that they imply the use of a sort of interchangeable type in the 
form of geometric lines and curves from which almost any kind 
of conventional design could be built up. It is doubtful, however, 
whether much use was made of this early mechanical device 


1 sake m j 
Among the artists employed t Eckhardts were Jounot, Fouglet, Boileau, etc. 
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which was one of the first of the fifteen patents taken out by 
Anthony George between 1771 and 1809 for inventions as — 
various, and unexpected, as collapsible furniture, time regulators 
for musical performances and fire grate improvements. 

A patent of considerably more importance from the point of — 
view of the present notes, was taken out in 1793 by Francis 
Frederick. This was for: 

‘Preparing and Printing Paper in different patterns and to 

Silver it over with Fine Silver Leaves so as to resemble Damask 

Lace and Various Silk Stuffs to be used for Hangings and other — 

Furniture for Rooms’. : 
The detailed description of the methods employed in this work — 
gives an insight into the degree of craftsmanship involved: 

‘When the paper is coloured in the ordinary course’, it states, 

‘size it properly with a size of ising glass, parchment or com- 

mon size, so as to bear an oil or a varnish gold size. This being — 

dry, lay with a printing block or a brush, on those parts where 
the ornaments are intended to appear, gold size or any of the 
other compositions that will answer the same purpose; when 
the gold size or composition is nearly dry, lay on real fine silver — 
leaves, and then size the paper well two or three times, and 

when dry varnish it over with any of the various sorts of — 
varnish which will resist damp’. | 

There is some uncertainty about the date at which the — 
Eckhardts began wallpaper operations in Chelsea, and also as to 
where exactly they started. One authority asserts that they began 
work in 1786 in a building ‘by the waterside’ which had acquired 
some celebrity as a porcelain factory. Another claims that they — 
took over Whiteland’s House, off King’s Road, Chelsea, in 1791. © 
The latter goes on to say that one of the original partners was a — 
Mr. Woodmason, a name which occurs in the Hamwood Papers 
as the maker of a selection of wallpapers sent from London about _ 
1785, to some friends of the Ladies of Llangollen. 

The writer’s opinion is that the Eckhardt’s established their 
business in 1786 at Whiteland’s House (No. 1), which con-_ 


2 Lyson’s Environs of London. 
3 Faulkner’s Historical and Topographical Description of Chelsea, 1829. 


I. Whitelands House, Chelsea, London: erected in 1705 and occupied by ~ 
the Eckhardts about 1790-1800. Later this formed part of the works belong- 
ing to Scott Cuthbertson & Co. from an early Victorian sketch by an 
unknown artist. 


2. Calico printing in eighteenth-century London. The processes shown, 
the printing by block and the painting at left of the picture, resemble those — 
used by the Eckhardts. From J. Barrow’s Supplement to the ‘New and — 
Universal Dictionary of Arts and Science’ (1754). 


3. English painted wallpaper (c. 1780) formerly at Temple Newsam House, 
Leeds, but now destroyed. A fine engraved black outline has been used for . 
the principal objects and the whole design is carried out with great — 
delicacy. The main panel is 14 inches wide. This paper has always been . 
attributed to the Eckhardt brothers. : 


4. Another eighteenth-century (c. 1790) paper attributed to the Eckhardts. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. | 
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5. A hand printed English wallpaper (c. 1790-1800) from George Hill 
House, Robertsbridge, Sussex. It is printed in reds and greens ona 
light green ground. A possible Eckhardt production, but this is 
impossible to confirm. 


6. Lady Lichfield’s boudoir, Shugborough Hall, Stafford, showing 
the moiré paper and floral border put up by the Eckhardts in 1795. 
By courtesy of ‘Country Life’. 


7. An English hand printed wallpaper (c. 1760): probably not by the 
Eckhardts, but similar in character to the silk embroidery effects 
with which their work is associated. 


8. Hand made wallpaper by Hinchliff & Co., Chelsea: crimson flock 
and gold on white, slightly embossed, on a satin ground. From an 
actual sample in The Journal of Design and Manufacture (June, 1849). 


9. A wallpaper designed by A. W. N. Pugin for the Houses of 
Parliament and printed for J. G. Crace by Scott & Co., Chelsea in 
1848. Block printed in blue on a gold ground. 


temporary maps show as just north of King’s Road and the 
grounds of Chelsea Military Hospital. It is significant that one of 
the work rooms in this factory where forty or more girls were 
employed in painting, was kept in a proper state of ventilation by 
a special air-pump. This was doubtless another invention of 
Anthony George who seems from the patents to have been the 
more versatile of the two. 

In what way did the Eckhardt’s paperhangings differ from 
those commonly produced by other makers in London? How do 
we know (when only one surviving wallpaper, and this not very 
typical, is identifiable with the firm), that they were of such 
unusual quality? John Gregory Crace, distinguished member of 
the famous family of interior decorators regularly employed by 
the Royal Family in Georgian and Victorian times, in his report 
as a Juror of The Great Exhibition of 1851, spoke of the Eckhardt 
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papers ‘as excelling those of that day’. He added that some of the 
printing blocks were as much as eight feet in length, a most 
unusual size. There is no doubt, also, that the hand painting — 
which followed the printing was executed with superb skill and — 
assurance (No. 2). 

Mawer Cowtan, another well-known interior decorator of © 
Victorian times, also admired the Eckhardts’ work. In 1844, he 
observed: ‘Their well directed taste, their eager desire to advance 
as much as possible their undertaking, their steady endeavour to 
adopt only the most beautiful patterns and their determination to 
get them up in the best manner are lessons for some of our 
modern paperstainers’.t A few years before, Crace, already 
mentioned, even went so far as to say that their work ‘surpassed 
that of all other countries’ .® 

In 1793 Bowers Eckhardt,* who had by this time opened show- 
rooms in Bond Street, advertised that they were under the 
patronage of The Princess Royal, evidently Princess Charlotte, 
the daughter of George III, who married the King of Wiirtem- 
berg. At this time the Eckhardt’s were making wallpapers from 
engraved copper plates, afterwards embellishing certain parts of 
the design with silver and gold leaf as described in the Patent 
of that year. One of their special claims referred to the facility 
with which these decorations could be cleaned after exposure to 
the London atmosphere. It was also about this time that Thomas 
Sheraton mentioned them as subscribers to his Upholsterer’s 
Drawing Book adding his mede of praise to the many com- 
mendations already received (No. 5). 

The story of the Eckhardt’s could very well end here if it were 
not for the fact that the writer has recently received further in- 
formation which until now has not been noticed in print. The 
first item of interest is the bankruptcy of ‘Antoine’ (Anthony) 
and Frederick Eckhardt which is recorded in The London Gazette 


‘ Paper given to the Decorative Art Society in 1844. 

5 Lecture to the R.I.B.A. 1839. 

® The Eckhardt brothers dissolved partnership with Peter Bowers though the 
business was carried on for a time at Bond Street under the Bower Eckhardt 
trading name. (See The London Gazette 1790). 


for 1796. Here the address of the former is given as Sloane 
Street; obviously his private residence, which, according to the 
Chelsea Rate Books, he left abruptly at Lady Day of that same 
year. The next, and most important addition is the appearance of 
a detailed bill issued by the Eckhardt’s in 1795, for work done 
(No. 6) at Shugborough Hall, Stafford (the family seat of the 
Earl of Lichfield). The total amount involved, a large sum for 
those days, is £390, and the items include not only paperhang- 
ings and borders but also the silvered and varnished linens, the 
cost of which work out in one instance as 4/- per yard. Satin 
ground paperhangings, 12 yards long are quoted as 8/- per piece, 
borders 4/- per yard and the lining paper, which was hung before 
applying the patterned paper, is shown as 2/6 per piece. One of 
the interesting features of this document (outside its detailed 
itemising), is that attached to it is a note indemnifying Thomas 
Anson, an ancestor of the present Earl of Lichfield, against all 
claims which might be brought against him by the creditors of 
the Eckhardt estate, a fact of special significance now that the 
announcement of the bankruptcy the following year is known. 

Anthony George Eckhardt died in July, 1809. But a few years 
before this the wonderful business at Whiteland’s House was 
taken over by another paperstainer, Nathaniel Hinchliff, who 
became in time almost as famous as his predecessors. It would 
seem that Hinchliff made his name as a maker of quality wall- 
papers, not perhaps so exquisite as those by the Eckhardts, but 
more readily adapted to the commoner and more economical 
methods of production current at this period (No. 8). 

In 1829 a young man, Thomas Cuthbertson was apprenticed to 
Nathaniel Hinchliff, subsequently joining the paperstaining works 
of Samuel Scott, which was established in Lower Belgrave 
Place, London. In 1846 Cuthbertson entered into partnership 
with Scott and ten years later took over the Whiteland’s House 
Works,? conducting a very successful business from here until 
the present century when the connection was continued by its 
acquisition first by Cotterell Brothers Ltd. and then by Percy 


7 An advertisement of Scott Cuthbertson & Co. in 1905 gives the firm’s address 
as Whiteland’s House, Chelsea, and states the business was established in 1796. 


Heffer & Co.: which business in turn was finally absorbed by 
A. Sanderson & Sons Ltd. 

It is unfortunate that so few of the wallpapers produced by the 
Eckhardt brothers have survived, and that none of the finer and 
more spectacular examples are now extant. It is doubtful 
whether any of the silvered linens exist; though some of these, 
like the papers, may yet be discovered in the remote future. It 
was indeed a lucky chance that the only wallpaper that can with 
certainty be identified as an Eckhardt production was discovered 
at Shugborough. The writer is indebted to Mr. Edward Croft 
Murray for drawing attention to the 1795 bill—and to the Earl of 
Lichfield for confirming that the grey, matt, moiré paper with 
its oral border was put up (and is still in situ) by the Eckhardt’s 
in that same year, in what is now Lady Lichfield’s boudoir— 
which shows that these items were in fact charged for in that 
bill (see above, satin wallpaper 8/- per yard, etc.®) 

For the rest it has always been supposed that the beautiful 
Stork, chinoiserie paper (No. 3), originally at Temple Newsam 
House, Leeds, was produced by the Eckhardt’s. But there is no 
actual evidence to confirm the view. Another wallpaper of 
doubtful attribution (No. 4) is in the collection of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. The methods employed in its execution 
(ink and watercolour and all hand painted) certainly suggest 
the Eckhardt touch, but the wallpaper could just as easily have 
been made by the famous paperstainer, Sherringham of Great 
Marlborough Street, Chelsea, who made a name for himself, 
almost as great as that of the Eckhardt’s, at the turn of the 
century. 

There are many gaps in this account of the Eckhardt’s business 
which still require filling in. Yet if this brief record, incomplete as 
it is, awakens an interest in the fortunes of these two gifted 
brothers, who made such an impact on the English wallpaper 
industry over one hundred and fifty years ago, then the writer 
will at least have achieved something which may be useful to 
future historians and researchers. 


8 See also Country Life ‘Shugborough Hall’ Christopher Hussey, 4 March, 1954, 
p. $93- 


Le Siecle de | Elegance en Angleterre 


BY CLIFFORD MUSGRAVE, Director, Brighton Royal Pavilion | 


AN exhibition of exceptional splendour and beauty under the 
above title and arranged by the British Council is now in 
progress at the Musée des Arts Décoratifs in Paris. It will continue 
until May 17. 

The conception of holding an exhibition of British decorative 
art in the capital city of the world of eighteenth-century elegance 
and style is an audacious one, and this challenge will be met with 
over two hundred superb specimens selected from several of the 
principal British collections: the Royal Collections at Windsor 
Castle, Buckingham Palace and Hampton Court, by gracious 
permission of Her Majesty the Queen; the National Gallery; the 
Victoria and Albert Museum; the Lady Lever Art Gallery, Port 
Sunlight; the Royal Pavilion, Brighton; and the collections of the 
National Trust, together with important individual contributions 
from other collections. 

This magnificent assemblage of furniture, tapestries, architec- 
tural woodwork, silver, porcelain, paintings, prints and designs 
will be displayed in a series of decorative ensembles designed by 
Jon Bannonberg and evoking the authentic atmosphere of British 
decorative art in the main phases of its flowering in the century 
of taste: the Age of Walnut; the early Georgian Age and William 
Kent; the Age of Mahogany, William Vile and Thomas Chippen- 
dale; the Age of Satinwood, Adam, Hepplewhite and Sheraton; 
the Regency and Brighton Pavilion. 

The objects contributed to the exhibition include some of the 
best works of art from the various collections. Yet it has been an 
especial wish of the French authorities that, in addition to these 
supreme examples of British craftsmanship and design, there 
should also be a selection of specimens of the simpler ‘Style 
Anglais’. That is to say the style that has always commanded such 
respect on the Continent, with its appeal centred less in pro- 
nounced stylistic features than in pure elegance of proportion, 
simplicity of line, and the use of broad expanses of wood dis- 
tinguished by the beauty of grain rather than by elaborate richness 
of carving. 

In the first rooms furniture of the late seventeenth century 
illustrates the robust and opulent styles which were current before 
the dawning of new conceptions of taste. Included here are 
reproductions of silver furniture at Windsor and several examples 
from the Royal Collections of Queen Anne’s reign, when the 
formal reticence of large surfaces of beautifully figured walnut 
were combined with the flowing curves of chair backs and 
cabriole legs that express the vigorous sense of movement of the 
Baroque age. 

Following these, furniture of the first two Georges, including 
objects in the style of William Kent, reflect in their precision of 
architectural line and detail the growing influence of Palladian 
architecture under the leadership of Lord Burlington, William 
Kent's patron. At the same time they embody the vigorous 
modelling and exuberant forms of the furniture with which this 
great decorator recreated in the new Palladian mansions the 
sumptuous splendour of the Venetian palaces and villas. 


French visitors to the exhibition will undoubtedly be specially - 
interested in the impact of the rococo style upon English furniture, 
illustrated in Room 5. A magnificent bureau-dressing table 
(from the Victoria and Albert Museum) of mahogany veneered | 
on a mahogany carcass, with the spirit of rocaille evident in the’ 
superb ormolu drawer handles and other mounts and in the’ 
serpentine curves of the top, shows the adaptation of the new 
lively style to the heavier forms of William Kent’s day. On the” 
other hand a graceful commode from the Lady Lever Art Gallery 
displays the lightening of proportions inspired by the French taste, 
although in the general subordination of ornament to the lines as _ 
a whole the continental trend has been very fully absorbed into 
the traditional English spirit. 

The allied tastes of Gothick and chinoiserie are well represented, 
the former most satisfyingly in a side-table from the Lady Lever 
Art Gallery, the frieze and legs carved with Gothick fret orna- 
ment. Two moods of the Chinese taste are expressed in adjacent _ 
chairs, one carved with rockwork and foliage in naturalistic” 
luxuriance, the other displaying the more formal qualities at the 
opposite pole of the style, in the geometrical fret-carving of legs 
and back. 

With the refined and delicate neo-classic style of Robert Adam, 
later crystallized in the designs of Hepplewhite and Sheraton, 
elegance was brought, especially in Adam’s designs for chairs 
with oval backs and tapering legs of the early 1760's, to a point 
where the current of inspiration now flowed from England 
across the Channel, shaping the characteristic forms of the new 
Louis XVI style that were first seen in Madame du Barry’s 
interiors of her chateau of Louveciennes. The reaction at this 
time from the sombre tones of Chippendale’s mahogany is well 
seen in the glorious satinwood, painted, and gilt furniture in the 
gallery devoted to this phase, where the painted panels from 
Ashburnham and those of gilt metal, glass, and imitation 
porphyry designed by Adam for Northumberland House, and 
lent by the Victoria and Albert Museum, represent splendidly 
the interior decoration of the Age of Elegance. 

The final gallery of the exhibition shows the renewal of 
chinoiserie at the end of the century, in the painted furniture of 
imitation bamboo with lacquer panels from Brighton’s Royal 
Pavilion. These, with recreated Chinese wall decorations from the 
Grand Corridor, in blue on a pink ground, represent the earlier, 
simpler phases of this fresh flowering, while the more stately 
furniture of white and gold, the elaborate Banqueting Room 
wall paintings of Chinese figures, and the doors of ivory and 
gold lacquer express the glorious culmination of the Chinese 
taste in the Prince Regent’s pleasure palace at Brighton. Finally, 
the florid opulence of the more conventional furniture of this 
period conveys the sense of magnificence attending the accession 
to the throne in 1820 of the last of the four Georges. 

The fluctuating moods of taste and style in Britain will thus be 
traced in an exhibition that is by far the most comprehensive and 
magnificent of its kind ever held outside the British Isles. 
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1. Writing cabinet (scriptor) of ‘prince’ wood, with ‘oyster’ marquetry and 
embossed silver mounts. The spirally turned legs are of walnut and display the 
sense of movement inherent in the restrained Baroque character of English 
seventeenth-century art. This scriptor is one of two recorded in the 1679 
inventory of Ham House, and they are the only two articles of the type known. 
Victoria and Albert Museum (Ham House, Surrey). 


2. Tea table of mahogany, with carved and pierced border, on tripod base 
with claw and ball feet, c. 1760. A classic example of Chippendale’s combina- 
tion of grace with traditional English robustness. Lady Lever Art Gallery. 


3. Side-table of carved pine, stained black with gilt details; the top of ‘fleur- 
de-péche’ marble, with verde antico border, c. 1735. Lady Lever Art Gallery, 
Port Sunlight. 


4. Breakfast table of mahogany. Made after a design in Thomas Chippendale’s 
‘Gentleman and Cabinet Maker’s Director’ (1754) and a delightful example of 


the adaptation of Chinese motifs 
and Albert Museum. 


to the English furniture tradition. Victoria 


79 


5. Arm chair, carved and gilt, one of a set of eight chairs and a settee, 
from the Tapestry Room at Osterley Park, Middlesex, c. 1775. The 
wall and chair coverings were specially woven for the room by 
Jacques Nielson, a Scottish artist in charge of the Gobelins tapestry 
works from 1744 to 1788. The chair-back design is from Boucher’s 
‘Les Enfants Jardiniers’. Victoria and Albert Museum, Osterley Park. 


6. Cupboard of mahogany, one of a set of nine made in 1763 for the 
Queen’s Gallery at Kensington Palace and believed to be intended to 
contain rolls of music for the mechanical organ there. Both organ 
and cupboards were designed by William Vile, Cabinet Maker to 
King George III. Vile’s characteristic ‘vine-branch’ carving and the 
truncated pagoda top are exquisite manifestations of the mid-century 
rococo taste. From the Royal Collections, Buckingham Palace. 
Reproduced by gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 


7. Commode veneered with satinwood, combining the serpentine 
forms of the French taste with neo-Classic motifs in the inlay of 
bull and amphorae. Lady Lever Art Gallery. 
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8. Arm chair, carved painted and gilt, in the Chinese taste, upholstered in yellow silk damask. One of a set of twelve designed in 1817 for the 
Music Room of the Royal Pavilion, Brighton. Despite the oriental detail, the underlying form of the curved back and swept legs derives 
from the classical tradition. Royal Collections, Buckingham Palace. Reproduced by gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 


9. Cabinet of beech, carved and painted in imitation of bamboo, with doors of black and gold lacquer. One of a set of six designed for 
the Chinese Corridor of the Royal Pavilion, Brighton, c. 1802. The Royal Pavilion, Brighton. 


10. Hall bench of mahogany, with gilt details, the back painted with the arms and badge of King George IV when Prince of Wales. Designed 
by Henry Holland for the hall of the Royal Pavilion, Brighton, in 1802, and made at a cost of £56.14.0. Royal Collections, Buckingham 
Palace. Reproduced by gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 
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A ‘Surtoute’ 


designed by William Kent 


HILE a great deal has been written about William Kent’s 

work as architect, painter and designer of furniture, only 
the barest references have hitherto been made to his designs for 
goldsmiths’ work. The earliest is Horace Walpole’s statement in 
his Anecdotes of Painting to the effect that ‘he was not only con- 
sulted for furniture . . . but for plate, for a barge, for a cradle’. 
In 1744 John Vardy published a volume of Inigo Jones’ archi- 
tectural designs, together with a number of those of William 
Kent. This volume included fourteen designs for objects of 
silver or bronze, numbered 18 to 31, inclusive. These are all by 
Kent and represent candlesticks, chandeliers, dish-covers, a 
tureen, a table-centre or ‘surtoute’ (No. 1), a cup and cover, two 
mugs and an inkstand. It has not hitherto been noticed that the 
table-centre still survives, though in considerably altered form, 
amongst the Royal Plate at Buckingham Palace (Nos. 2 and 3). 
It bears the London hall-mark for 1745/6 together with the 
maker’s mark of George Wickes. 

According to the George V inventory of the Royal Plate,? 
it originally formed part of the Service made for Frederick, 
Prince of Wales (1707-1751). As the base plate is engraved with 
his arms (No. 3) and the top is surmounted by his badge, there is 
no reason to doubt the correctness of the inventory description. 
It is well known that Kent worked for the Prince of Wales, and 
the edition of his designs already referred to includes a chandelier 
(p. 20) and a gold cup (p. 28) surmounted by his badge, as well 
as two designs for his barge, which is now exhibited at the 
National Maritime Museum, Greenwich. In its present form the 
purity of Kent’s original design is prejudiced by the later 
additions, but his hand can be recognised in the florid acanthus 
scrolls on the base plate (No. 3) and in the winged terms with 
cherubs’ heads. The engraved design achieves indeed a lightness 
and grace that one does not usually associate with Kent’s manner. 

The centre-piece has been altered on two occasions since it 
was first made in 1745. If the design is compared with the 
existing piece, it will be seen that the Prince of Wales’ feathers 
have been substituted for the small tureen which was originally 
intended to go on top of the canopy. This does not seem to be 
a later alteration, and. is more likely to be due to a change of 
design when the piece was being made, for the gold cup already 
mentioned, which was made for Colonel Pelham, is surmounted 
in precisely the same way by the Prince of Wales’ badge. The 
Bee of the poe of Wales’ feathers on a cup made for 
another person is difficult to explain: it i 
for re to the Prince. tees saris: sre 

The centre-piece retained its original design until the year 1829 
when it received substantially its present form. It was altered to 
make it conform in proportion and ornament to the large pieces 
of plate made to the order of George IV by the firm of Rundell, 


1 The i * >» 
The list of plates does not usually state in what metal the designs should be 
executed, but the designs are appropriate for precious metal, with the exception 


of No. 25, two vases with pedestals, which may have been intended to be made of 
bronze or even wood. 


* Descriptive Inventory, compiled by Garrard and Co., 1914. Privately printed 


BY J. F. HAYWARD 


Bridge and Rundell for what was known as the Grand Service. 
The maker’s mark of John Bridge, one of the partners, along 
with the London hall-mark for 1829, appears on all the pieces 
added at this time. In the first place, the eight small flattened 
ball feet of the original design were replaced by four large 
scrolled feet. On these were set, at the ends, a lion and unicorn 
respectively, and at each side, a triton riding on a shell and 
blowing a conch. The design and modelling of these last was 
perhaps taken from patterns left by Paul Storr, who had worked 
for Rundell, Bridge and Rundell until 1819 and had created 
their finest models. At the same time, four smaller trays on 
scrolled arms were set between the four large trays of the 
original design, and the casters, which had originally stood in 
pairs at each end of the upper stage of the centre-piece, were 
moved down on to the smaller trays. Finally, a candle branch 
with socket was added to the upper end of each of the eight 
scroll brackets supporting the canopy. These branches are set 
into sockets so that they can be removed without difficulty, but 
the feet have been fixed permanently to the base. It is interesting 
to note that the added parts were engraved, not with the royal 
cypher or coat-of-arms, but with the Prince of Wales’ badge; 
although, at the time when the alterations were carried out, the 
title was in abeyance. This was presumably done to match the 
engraved badge on the earlier parts of the centre-picce. 

One would hardly have expected the Household officials of 
the early Victorian period to have shown any great interest in 
a mid-cighteenth-century table-centre, but in fact, the next 
alteration took place in 1847. In this year the swags of shells and 
coral and the pendant sheaves of laurel foliage were added. The 
reason for this addition is evident. In its original form the piece 
had eight feet, and now that the number had been reduced to 
four, albeit of much larger size, the spaces left between them 
seemed disproportionate. The introduction of the swags closed 
these spaces and certainly improved the appearance of the piece, 
though the neo-rococo taste of the additions was out of character 
with Kent’s symmetrical and restrained design. The additions of 
1847 were made by the firm of Robert Garrard, which had by 
then succeeded Rundell, Bridge and Rundell as Court goldsmiths. 
It is a peculiar fact that only two of the swags bear the date letter 
for 1847, whereas the other two bear that for 1874. It seems most 
unlikely that nearly thirty years would have elapsed between the 
making of the first and the second pair of swags, and I am of the 
opinion that two must have been lost or stolen between 1847 and 
1874 and required replacing. 

When this centre-piece was exhibited in the Royal Plate 
Exhibition (Victoria and Albert Museum, 1954),° only the upper 
stage, as made by George Wickes, was shown, the magnificent 
original engraved base plate being thereby sacrificed. The centre- 
piece is now again on view in the exhibition of English Decorative 
Art at the Louvre, and this time the whole piece complete with 
its base plate and also the later accretions can be seen. 


3 Cat. No. 45. 
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1. A table-centre, or ‘surtoute’, one of fourteen designs by William Kent for 
various silver and bronze items, published by John Vardy in 1744. 

2. The table-centre in its present form. 

3. The base plate, bearing the London hall-mark for 1745 /6 and the maker’s mark 
of George Wickes. Reproduced by gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 
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‘ambridge Portraits, U1 


Later eighteenth and 


HIS is the third of a special series of four articles, written for 

The Connoisseur, dealing with the more important portraits in 
the University of Cambridge. With but few exceptions, they are now 
published for the first time. The information about each picture follows 
the lines of a catalogue raisonné. Much of it is drawn from original 
sources.—Editor. 

Until about a hundred years ago the University and colleges 
of Cambridge were but faciiiecent patrons of the art of por- 
traiture. Had the iconographical record of their past depended 
on their own contemporary efforts, it would have been slight in 
amount, and mostly mediocre to poor in quality. Fortunately it 


has frequently been supplemented by the pious generosity of 


later generations, and by deliberate attempts in more recent times 
to remedy the deficiencies. But nothing can compensate for the 
opportunities which were missed of employing the great 
painters, and never were these omissions more to be deplored 
than in the era of Reynolds, Gainsborough and Lawrence. 

All the portraits in Cambridge of members of the University 
by these three great masters are reproduced on the following 
pages: four by Reynolds, three by Gainsborough, and two by 
Lawrence. One alone has at all an official academic character, 
that of Dr. Smith, who commissioned it in the year after he 
became Master of Gonville and Caius College, no doubt to 
perpetuate the series of portraits of Masters, which, with one 
exception during the Commonwealth, runs unbroken from Dr. 
Caius, who refounded the C ollege in 1557, to the present day. 

The outstanding feature of the present series of portraits is the 
group of admir bla whole-lengths at Trinity College by Rey- 
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early nineteenth centuries 


BY J. W. GOODISON 


nolds, Romney, Lawrence and Lonsdale. Nothing quite similar) 
exists elsewhere in Cambridge, where the whole-length portrait 
has always been an unusual and sporadic occurrence. It is most 
familiar during the Tudor and early Stuart periods, when, 
relatively speaking, they were numerous. But since the time of 
Charles I the whole-length had remained almost unknown until 
the late eighteenth century. Lonsdale’s portrait in the grand 
manner of the Duke of Sussex was almost the last of the race, 
which now for over a hundred years has been extinct. It has sue- 
cumbed to a gradual transformation in the character of Camb- 
ridge portraiture, which was virtually complete by the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 

For three hundred years an unvarying pattern was repeated, 
dominated by the portraiture of those distinguished in the wider | 
world beyond college courts. It is to this tradition that the whole- 
lengths at Trinity College belong, a tradition of gifts and 
bequests which has enriched both University and colleges with 
almost all the best of their portraits. It was supplanted by the 
long-delayed awakening of a demand for domestic portraiture, 
delayed, alas, for generations after the general demand for it 
elsewhere had been so splendidly fulfilled.! But tardy though it 
might be, once established it lacked nothing in vitality. However 
it may compare in point of quality with: the earlier tradition, 
Cambridge domestic portraiture has left an incomparably fuller 
record. An account of its achievements will conclude this series 
of articles in the September issue. 

! For a more detailed consideration of this process, see J. W. Goodison, Catalogue — 
of Cambridge Portraits, I. The University Collection, 1955, Introduction. 
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1. Thomas Ashton (1716-1775). By Sir Joshua Reynolds. Canvas, 
29} x 24} in., signed and dated upper right ‘Reynolds pinxit/1756’. 
King’s College, bought 192s. Coll. Ashton, Leamington; Mrs. V. 
Ashton, from whom it was bought; exh. London, Reynolds Loan 
Exhibition, 1937 (42). This portrait was painted three years after 
Reynolds had established himself in London on returning from 
Italy. At a time when he was still experimenting, it has a particular 
documentary value as a dated portrait in a year for which his sitter- 
book is missing. Ashton is best known from his close friendship, 
formed at Eton, with Thomas Gray and Horace Walpole. 


2. John Smith (1711-1795). By Sir Joshua Reynolds. Canvas, 
28} x 24 in., Gonville and Caius College, given by the sitter in 1765. 
Sittings, 1765. He became Master of the College in 1764, and was 
Vice-Chancellor in 1766-67. The portrait shows him in the robes 
worn on special occasions by a Doctor of Divinity, a scarlet cope 
with white fur tippet. His contemporary, William Cole, the Camb- 
ridge antiquary, says: “There is an excellent picture of him in the 


(Master’s) Lodge, by Reynolds, very like him’. He also remarked of 


Smith that ‘he is a great connoisseur in painting, and has an excellent 
collection of capital pieces’. 


3. H.R.H. William Frederick, 2nd Duke of Gloucester (1776-1834). 
By Sir Joshua Reynolds. Canvas, 534 x 384 in., Trinity College. Be- 
queathed through the Rev. Canon Douglas Gordon by the sister of the 
sitter, Princess Sophia Matilda of Gloucester, 1844. Painted for his father, 
William Henry, Duke of Gloucester, 1780; exh. R.A., 1780 (167); British 
Institution, 1813 (78), and 1843 (42), lent Princess Sophia; R.A., 1879 (45); 
Grosvenor Gallery, 1884 (53). The Duke of Gloucester was admitted to 
Trinity College as a nobleman in 1787, aged twelve, and received the 
degree of M.A. in 1790. In 1811 he became Chancellor of the University. 


4. William Mason (1724-1797). By Sir Joshua Reynolds. Canvas, 
28? x 244 in., Pembroke College, bequeathed by Richard Stonehewer, 
1809. Painted for Mason, who paid for it in 1774; given by him to Stone- 
hewer: exh. National Portraits, 1867 (803); Guelph Exhibition, 1891 (216). 
In a letter of June, 1774, Mason says that he was persuaded to have the 
portrait painted by Stonehewer, and that Reynolds had remarked to him 
that it was ‘the very best head he ever painted’, Mason and Stonehewer 
formed part of the intimate circle of the poet Thomas Gray at Cambridge. 
Mason became Gray’s literary executor and biographer, and bequeathed 
the poet’s library, correspondence and the manuscripts of his poems to 
Stonehewer. A copy of this portrait is in the Deanery at York, where 
Mason was a canon, 
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5. Roger Long (1680-1770). By Benjamin Wilson. Canvas, 29% 


243 in., 
signed, dated and inscribed ‘1769 Aetat. 88/B: Wilson Pinx’. Pembroke 
College; already in the possession of the College by about 1790. Long was 
Master of Pembroke College from 1733 to his death in 1770. Another 
version was at one time in the collection of the Rev. and Hon. Maurice Peel 
at Wrestlingworth, Bedfordshire. Wilson (b. 1721), an uneven and variable 
painter, was a serious rival as a portraitist to Reynolds in London during the 
1750's. This portrait of Long is about the average of his powers. He was 
also well-known as a scientist, and in 1756 became an F.R.S. Perhaps this 
was the source of his connection with Long, who was Lowndean Professor 
of Astronomy at Cambridge. 


6. Henry Hubbard (1708-1778). By Thomas Gainsborough. Canvas, 
29  24$1n., Emmanuel College. Given by the sitter to the Rev. Richard 
Canning; bequeathed by his son, the Rev. Richard Canning, 1789. Hubbard 
was a Suffolk man, and this portrait may be dated to the later 1750’s, while 
Gainsborough was still residing in Ipswich, which he left for Bath in 1759. 
Hubbard was a Fellow of his College, tutor, and a benefactor. For the last 
twenty-five years of his life he was Registrary of the University. 


7. Charles Jackson, Bishop of Kildare (1713-1790). By Thomas Gains- 
borough. Canvas, 29 244 in., Emmanuel College; in the possession of 
the College by about 1790. Painted towards the end of Gainsborough’s 
Bath period, or soon after his move to London in 1774. Jackson was a 
Fellow of Emmanuel College and a benefactor. After being chaplain to the 
Duke of Bedford when Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, he became Bishop of 
Ferns in 1761 and of Kildare in 176s. 


8. Richard Hurd (1720-1808), Bishop of Worcester. By Thomas Gains- 


orough, Canvas, 29} 24} in., Emmanuel College, given by Hurd to Dr. 


Richard Farmer, Master of Emmanuel, for the College, about 


1788. This is a replica, supplied by Gainsborough, of the 
original at Hartlebury Castle, painted for the Bishop in 1788. 
It differs from it in only one material respect, by having a red 
background in place of a neutral one. But in quality it is 
decidedly inferior, and possibly only the face is from Gains- 
borough’s own hand. A second replica was painted for the 
Bishop in 1788 by Gainsborough Dupont, the artist’s 
nephew and pupil, presumably after his uncle’s death in this 
year. In 1953 it belonged to Mrs. Richard Hurd in New 
York. 


9. John Hinchliffe, Bishop of Peterborough (1731-1794). 
By Matthew William Peters. Canvas, 49 * 39 in., Trinity 
College; date of acquisition unknown. Exh. National 
Portraits, 1867 (671), lent Trinity College. He became Master 
of the College in 1768, and Bishop of Peterborough in 1769. 
The portrait probably dates from about 1788, when a 
mezzotint of it by J. Young was published and Hinchliffe 
vacated his Mastership. 


10. William Bennet, Bishop of Cloyne (1746-1820). By 
Gilbert Charles Stuart. Canvas, 29 x 24 in., Emmanuel 
College; date of acquisition unknown. The attribution to 
Gilbert Stuart, which is probable on grounds of style, would 
probably place the portrait during his period of residence 
in Ireland from 1787 to 1793. Such a date is in accordance 
with Bennet’s episcopal attire, since he became Bishop of 
Cork and Ross in 1790. He was a Fellow of his College. 
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11. Sir Edmund Bacon, 8th Baronet (1749-1820). By Henry Walton. Canvas, 26 x 21 in., Emmanuel College; acquired 
in 1788. Blue-grey jacket with gilt buttons, mole-coloured waistcoat. He was a benefactor to his College. 

12. Sir Noah Thomas (1720-1792). By John Romney. Canvas, 49 39} in., St. John’s College. Bequeathed by the sitter’s 
daughter, Mrs. (Mary) William Lutwyche of Bath, in 1845. Sittings, 1781. He wears the scarlet academical gown of a Doctor 
of Medicine of the University of Cambridge. He was Physician to George III. 

13. Richard Fisher Belward (1746-1803). By John Opie. Canvas, 298 x 24? in., Gonville and Caius College. Given by the 
sitter in 1797. Painted in 1796, the year in which Belward took the degree of Doctor of Divinity and became Vice-Chancellor 
of the University, having become Master of his College in 1795. He is shown in the scarlet cope, with white fur tippet, of the 
Vice-Chancellor. 
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14. Jonathan Raine (1763-1831). By John Hoppner. Canvas, 29} X 244 in., 
Trinity College; source of acquisition unknown. Hoppner also painted his 
brother, Matthew Raine, and his sister, Esther Raine. Jonathan Raine was a 
Fellow of his college; he later had a distinguished legal career, and was for many 
years a Member of Parliament. 


15. John Fane, 10th Earl of Westmorland (1759-1841). By John Romney. 
Canvas, $9} X 46% in., Emmanuel College. Sent to the College, presumably as a 
gift from the sitter, who paid for it in 1792. Sittings, 1789. Ward and Roberts, 
in their Romney (1904, p. 170) describe this portrait as ‘intended to be a copy’, 
differing in costume to the portrait then at Osterley Park of 1782-83, belonging 
to the Earl of Jersey. There are, in fact, scarcely any points in common between the 
two portraits, and it is clear that the later sittings gave rise to an entirely indepen- 
dent and fresh painting. Westmorland, a Cambridge friend of Pitt, enjoyed a 
long career as a statesman, and in 1793 became a K.G. 


16. H.R.H. William Frederick, 2nd Duke of Gloucester (1776-1834). By 
John Romney. Canvas, 93 X 65% in., Trinity College; received, presumably as a 
gift from the sitter, in 1791. The Duke is shown wearing an academical gown of 
pale blue laced with gold of the kind worn by undergraduate nobleman fellow- 
commoners on festal occasions. The sittings took place in 1790, the year in which 
he received his degree of Master of Arts. 


17. Richard Porson (1759-1808). By John Hoppner. Canvas, 30 X 25 I., 
inscribed with the date 1796. University Collection (Old Schools), given by Miss 
Fsther Raine in 1833. The portrait formerly belonged to the brother of the donor, 
the Rev. Matthew Raine, headmaster of the Charterhouse, the most intimate of 
the friends of this famous classical scholar. It 1s probable that it was painted for 
him. A contemporary writer, Pryse Lockhart Gordon, writing in 1830 described 
the portrait as ‘a perfect likeness’. 
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18. John Jeffreys Pratt, 1st Marquess Camden (1759- 
1840). By Sir Thomas Lawrence. Canvas, 93 X $7 in., 
Trinity College; date of acquisition unknown (perhaps 1817). 
Painted circa 1810-15. At the conclusion of a distinguished 
career as a statesman, he was created Marquess Camden in 
1812. He was Chancellor of the University of Cambridge 
from 1834 to his death. 


19. George Henry Fitzroy, 4th Duke of Grafton 
(1760-1844). By Sir Thomas Lawrence. Canvas, 94 * §7}in., 
Trinity College; given by the sitter in 1831. Begun in 1816 
but left only two-thirds finished at Lawrence’s death in 
1830, it was completed by his studio-assistant, John Simpson. 
He was Member of Parliament for the University of Camb- 
ridge from 1784 to 1807. 


20. H.R.H. Augustus Frederick, Duke of Sussex 
(1773-1843). By James Lonsdale. Canvas, 86 x 66 in., 
signed and dated ‘Ja’, Lonsdale. 1817’, Trinity College. 
Given by the sitter in 1818. This may be either the portrait 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1817 (300), or in 1818 
(300). The Duke of Sussex was the sixth son of George III, 
and brother to George IV. Lonsdale was his painter-in- 
ordinary. 


Unifying Art-in New Zealand 


As one of a number of measures designed to stabilise New Zealand's 


economy, a total ban has been imposed on the import of all works of 


art into New Zealand. This applies to the fine art trade as well as to 
the art galleries and museums—even to the import of loan exhibitions. 


Mr. Tomory and his colleagues have the sympathy of all readers of 


The Connoisseur at this retrograde step.—Editor. 


ae the ancient hermits whose minds were clarified by 
isolation and absence of the traditional elements of the 
civilization they chose to ponder upon, the administering of an 
art gallery in a young country, bounded by the wide Pacific and 
yet retaining its European culture, induces a similar clarification 
and revision of the assembly of notions which form the unwritten 
constitution of the professional European art gallery—not so 
much the great national galleries but the small, active provincial 
galleries. One might, before one had lived here, suppose that 
there should be no difficulty: English speech—a legendary 
identification in social pattern to England—would suggest that 
what was good enough for Manchester or Southampton would 
be good enough for Auckland or Christchurch. This is not so at 
all. Professional techniques, of course, remain unaltered, but the 
much more important question, ‘What is an art gallery?’ cannot 
be answered unless some of our conditions are recognised. 

This is a young country in all ways: the European civilisation 
is just over a hundred years old, the landscape is young, geo- 
logically, the architectural motif, weatherboard and corrugated 
iron, the population small, mixed and scattered, traditions are 
hardly established. 

An exceptionally large percentage of the population enjoys 
good literature, music and drama, all of which can be repro- 
duced with moderate loss. The visual arts cannot be reproduced 
with high fidelity and there are no originals in either public or 
private collections which could be termed masterpieces. The 
nearest gallery with a first rate collection is Melbourne, 1,500 
miles away. Furthermore, Auckland is the only gallery in the 
Dominion at the moment with the funds and staff to pursue the 
activities of acquisitions, exhibitions and publications. This bare 
outline should help to underline the fact that no equation can be 
made between European and New Zealand conditions. 

If the point is admitted that the visual arts depend on ocular 
experience, not only of themselves but of all the elements of the 
environments within which they were produced, then the 
question may be posed: Is a public collection of art a passive 
repository of segregated images of various cultures, or is it an 
active unity of images expressing a significant influence on the 
community within which they are placed? By selecting an 
extreme example, say that of a painting of the Persian Sybill 
by an inconsiderable Italian settecento artist being placed in a 
public room in the Falkland Islands, or in a similar Baroque villa 
in Italy, then the first situation produces the passive totem and 
the second an active one. 

Environment does play a great role in the significance of any 
art form. There are, of course, a great number of works of art 
which transcend their environmental limitations, and these works 
are not necessarily masterpieces but are conceived in periods or 
at moments of artistic integrity and honesty. Those works, 
indeed, which eschew the fashionable and uphold, in various 
degrees, an eternal verity. For instance, one of two portraits by 


BY P. A. TOMORY (Director of the Auckland City Art Gallery) 
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1. J. M. W. Turner. “Yachts at Cowes.’ Oil, 13 x 20. Signed ‘J. M. W: 
Turner 1835’. This work is clearly connected with Turner’s visit to 
the Isle of Wight in 1827. Nine sketches in the Tate are from the same 
visit and the one above is a variant of No. 2000, ‘Shipping at Cowes’ 
No. 2. It is surmised that the artist added signature and date in the year 
he parted with it. The picture was purchased in New Zealand. 


2. Guido Reni. ‘St. Sebastian.’ Oil, 66 51}. This painting, formerly 
in the Hamilton Palace Collection, is a version of those of the same 
subject in the Louvre and the Prado. Although cut down it is still a 
fine example of the artist’s very painterly style. 


ake some portraits by Lely look very artificial and insigni- 
ficant. This fact colours the question even in Europe, whether a 
gallery would not be better off with an Italian ink drawing rather 
than with a faded English watercolour. This should be a matter 
of art but is usually a case of misplaced allegiance. 

Here we are free of allegiances but still the problem remains of 
the ‘how’ and ‘why’ of the collection. The choice of which kind 
of collection to build up is not difficult to decide. In New 
Zealand we face a challenge for the first time in its history, and 
it is possible to create a gallery which will pump a continuous 
transfusion of the vital blood of art into the community, enrich 
its spirit and imagination and provide it with an active set of 
totems for its own adaptation of the European civilization. There 
is the further task of relating New Zealand’s own creative arts, 
which may not yet have attained an international significance 
but have their local importance, to the European works. 

This, then, is the theoretical basis of our acquisition policy. 
In practice it has worked well, but there is still some way to go 
before the weaker elements in the collection are replaced. Now, 
with three galleries lying parallel, one passes from New Zealand 
painting to European painting up to 1850, then to European 
sculpture and painting of the twentieth century; a passage which 
engenders already a feeling of unity. We may be more concerned 
with art than with history, but within the terms of our philo- 
sophy, history is reasonably served and chronological gaps are 
filled where possible. 

The collection of European Old Masters is based on two 
bequests. The earliest is that of Sir George Grey, an early 
Governor who was a man of wide tastes—his bequest included 
several excellent pictures, amongst them two panels by Lanino 
(No. 12) and the Puseli (No. 11). The other bequest was that of 
J. T. Mackelvie who not only left pictures, drawings and prints, 
but a handsome capital sum which provides an annual income. 
His collection included groups of Rowlandson drawings, 
Turner drawings, Old Master drawings and prints, and the 
chef d’oeuvre, the Guido Reni (No. 2). From the income, the 
Gainsborough (No. 9), the Caracci (No. 6), the Maillol (No. 4) 
and the Rodin (No. 7), have been purchased. With annual funds 
provided by the Council, the Turner (No. 1), the Wilson (No. 8), 
the Hayden (No. 3), the Hodgkins (No. to) and the Moore 
(No. 5) have been acquired. 

The acquisitions illustrated have been chosen to represent the 
three main sources of the collection and constitute, one hopes, 
evidence that the theory outlined above is borne out in practice. 
Again, all the works illustrated have been acquired since 1954, 
except the Fuseli, Lanino and Reni, and much is owed to the 
generous co-operation of some London dealers who in many 
cases have offered us first refusal. We employ no representative 
in London, preferring to deal direct, itemising our wants and 
using photographs and experience to select our choice. As well, 
we receive catalogues and price lists, airmailed from Sotheby’s 
and Christie’s, and the airmail Times to inform us of interesting 
exhibitions. Attributions are checked by contact with art his- 
torians in Europe and America. 

Our Restoration Department maintains our acquisitions in 
good condition and has its hands full with the ravages of Auck- 
land’s climate on the older works in the collection. Thus the 
disadvantages of 12,000 miles are mostly eradicated except those 
personal contacts with the market which yield a larger choice 
and lessen the risk of being betrayed by a good photograph of 
an indifferent painting. Here is our theory and our practice in 
creating an active and stimulating collection. It is the first in 
New Zealand where European art from the sixteenth to the 
twentieth centuries and New Zealand art is presented as a unity. 
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3. Henri Hayden. ‘Still life with Guitar, bottle of Bass and Fruit.’ Oil, 
32 x 21. Signed ‘H. Hayden’. Dated approximately 1919-20, it belongs 
to the immediate post-war Cubist movement. Hayden was a close friend’ 
of Juan Gris and has always worked in isolation. 


4. Aristide Maillol. “The Woman who walks through Water.’ Bronze, | 
464 ins. Signed M in a circle. The figure represents a preliminary idea for 
his well known ‘L’Ile de France’ and is slightly different to the truncated 
figure of that subject. This work came directly to the Gallery from 
Maillol’s house at Marly-le-Roi. 


5. Henry Moore, C. H. ‘Head of a Girl’, 1923. Bronze, 6? ins. This is the 
earliest known work of the sculptor, the original terracotta being with 
Mrs. Lucy Wertheim. Two other casts are in the Boymans Museum and 
W. A. Evitt’s Collection. The work is the result of the influence of the 
African carving in the British Museum, which the artist visited regularly 
at this time. 


10. Frances Hodgkins. ‘The Spanish Shrine.’ Oil, 25} x 364. Painted either 
during or just after the artist’s stay in Ibiza in 1933, the picture was for- 
merly in the collections of Sir Michael Sadler and Mr. George Mitchell. 
It belongs to a large, representative collection of her work in the Gallery. 
Frances Hodgkins is the only New Zealand born artist to have achieved 
an international reputation. 


11. Henry Fuseli. ‘Satan’s first address to Eve.’ Oil, 11§ 93. This painting 
is now considered by Dr. Gert Schiff to have been probably not a sketch 
but the finished painting (XLII) in the Milton Gallery. Formerly in the 
Francis Duroveray Collection, Sir George Grey probably bought it in 
1859-60. 


12. Bernardino Lanino. ‘St. Victor.’ Oil, 464 = 20}. One of a pair in the 
collection, although it is by no means certain that they belong to the same 
work, this painting is typical of Lanino’s style. A pupil of Gaudenzio 
Ferrari, Lanino worked in Milan. Nothing is known as yet of these 
panels’ provenance. 


6. Agostino Carracci. ‘Portrait of a Lady with a Dog.’ Oil, 
384 x 284. Formerly in the Lord Carew Collection. The picture 
was first attributed to Agostino in the Burlington Magazine 
(December 1952, Pl. II). Both Denis Mahon and Otto Kurz 
have confirmed this attribution. Another example of Agostino’s 
portrait style is the Hanna Guiccardini at Berlin. 


7. Auguste Rodin. ‘La Grande Danseuse A.’ Bronze, 283. About 
1911 Rodin commenced a series of six figures of dancers based 
on studies he made at Isadora Duncan’s dancing school in 
Paris. This is the only large figure of that group. 


8. Richard Wilson. ‘Hadrian’s Villa.’ Oil, 17 * 214. This is a 
familiar subject of Wilson, a version of the better known one in 
Manchester (17 x 204). The National Gallery version is an 
upright. Wilson first used the composition ¢. 1775. Professor 
Constable, who has confirmed this attribution, lists no version 
in his book which corresponds with it. 


9. Thomas Gainsborough. ‘Portrait of John Sparrowe.’ Oil, 
50 x 40. One of Gainsborough’s Ipswich portraits, it dates from 
the 1754-8 period. It was first noticed by J. W. Goodison 
(Burlington Magazine, September 1950). See also Waterhouse, 
‘Gainsborough’, p. 90, No. 627. The picture was formerly in the 
collection of Col. F. M. Bailey, a descendant of the sitter. 


The Elegancies 
of Antique Forms 


BY E. T. JOY 


HE chandelier illustrated opposite is a particularly fine 

example of the ‘Grecian taste’ of the early nineteenth 
century: and what adds to its interest is its very close resemblance 
to a design (Plate XXX, at right) in Thomas Hope’s Household 
Furniture and Interior Decoration published in 1807. Thomas Hope 
is the most important influence in English furniture design and 
interior decoration in this period. He shares with Henry Holland 
the distinction of having pioneered the Regency style in England, 
but while Holland, a gifted architect, worked for a small coterie 
of wealthy clients, Hope, on the other hand, considered it his 
mission to provide the furniture trade with suitable designs of 
the new style. This was because his furniture was being imitated 
by cabinet-makers in ‘extravagant caricatures’ which the 
publication of Household Furniture (with drawings by Hope 
himself) was designed to check. Cabinet-makers, always eager 
for novelty, took up his designs immediately, and his book was 
followed by several others from the trade, notably those of 
George Smith. 

The basis of the Regency style, which extended in time for a 
decade before and after the narrower limits of the political 
Regency of 1811-20, was a return to the purest forms of classical 
art. Grecian art was its central theme, but it also included Roman, 
and went beyond both to earlier influences, particularly Egyptian, 
Etruscan and Pompeian. This revival of ‘antique forms’ thus 
marks a reaction against Robert Adam’s neo-classical style which 
at the death of its author in 1792 had enjoyed a vogue for some- 
thing like a generation. 

The new style received considerable impetus from the work of 
travellers, scholars and archaeologists. Hope himself was an 
indefatigable traveller who took immense pains to study ancient 
art at first hand. He could indulge his wishes, for he was a very 
wealthy man, and spent eight years travelling in the countries 
bordering the Eastern Mediterranean. Today, five volumes of 
his drawings display the results of his studies. 

The chandelier shows typical decoration of this classical revival. 
Plate XXX in Household Furniture describes it as of ‘bronze and 
gold, ornamented with a crown of stars over a wreath of night- 
shade’—i.e. the.ribs, chains, candle holders and grease pans are of 
bronze, and the rest is gilded wood. The carving, which is of 
considerable merit, includes the honeysuckle design—surely the 
most graceful of all classical floral emblems—gryphons and 
rosettes. It is important to note that this piece was made when the 
standard of English carving was at a low ebb. Hope writes in his 
preface that he had great difficulty in obtaining craftsmen who 
were skilled enough to execute his designs properly; in the whole 
of London there were only two men capable of carrying out the 
more complicated of his designs, and they were both foreigners— 
Decaix, a French bronzist and Bogaerts, a carver from the Low 
Countries. Hope’s complaint of a dearth of carvers was no 
exaggeration, since other contemporary writers say the same. 
Thomas Martin, for instance, writes in his Circle of the Mechanical 
Arts in 1813 that ‘carving in wood has long been in the back- 
ground as a branch of the arts.’ 
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Hope furnished his houses in London and at Deepdene, Surrey, 
with furniture of his own design. The contents of both houses 
have been dispersed, and it cannot be established whether the 
chandelier was executed for him. Its provenance is unknown, but 
it comes from a house in Surrey not far from Deepdene. It is, 
nevertheless, an excellent example of his type of work and of the 
fine craftsmanship with which the best pieces based on his designs 
were made. We do know that his designs gained wide currency, 
though few of his followers could match his scholarship. 

The chandelier is also an example of the hoop shape which 
became popular in the opening years of the nineteenth century, 
replacing the vase-shaped stem and S-shaped arms which were 
fashionable in the neo-classical period (when chandeliers had also 
tended to become much longer in proportion to their diameter 
than formerly). In Hope’s time, plain arms for chandeliers were 
‘generally approved.’ Glass, of course, was a favoured material, 
but for great houses there were many examples in bronze and 
wood. George Smith’s Collection of Designs for Household Furni-— 
ture and Interior Decoration of 1808 states that chandeliers ‘are to be 
manufactured for the chief part in wood’. The chandelier here 
illustrated is reproduced by courtesy of Messrs. Pratt and Son: 
158-160 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 


Piazzetta’s so-called 
‘Group on the Sea-Shore’ 


N his recent monograph on Piazzetta, Rodolfo Pallucchini 

wrote: ‘Nella mostra di antica pittura veneziana, che nel 1953 
passo da Sciaffusa a Bruxelles, una delle opere che pit colpirono 
critica e pubblico fu certo I'Idillio sulla spiaggia del Wallraf- 
Richartz Museum di Colonia. Nel Palais des Beaux-Arts di 
Bruxelles il dipinto figurava al posto di onore al fondo della 
sfilata delle sale dedicate al Settecento. Il pubblico vi si affollava 
intorno, quasi dimenticando i Guardi, i Canaletto, i Tiepolo alle 
pareti: era soggiogato da quel pittore in fondo poco noto, che si 
presentava alla ribalta di quella mostra con la forza di un 
Courbet’.! This painting, known in England as the Group on the 
Sea-Shore (No. 1), attracted an equal amount of attention when it 
was presented in London in the European Masters of the 
Eighteenth Century Exhibition (No. 310) held at Burlington 
House in the winter of 1954-5. Yet it remains still an inadequately 
interpreted and in some ways enigmatic work. 

In the above-mentioned monograph Professor Pallucchini 
dates this painting, probably correctly, though without stating 
his reasons, as the last of the so-called religious and pastoral idylls 
executed about 1738-41.2 He then continues: ‘E un incontro 
casuale di alcune figure: le due signore in alto, una delle quali di 
schiena, col parasole, gia cosi pregoyesca, guarda verso il fondo 
della scena, forse verso il mare, mentre un giovane pastorello 
siede in primo piano accennando stupito alle due dame che stanno 
dietro di lui. La luce “soliva’” qui diviene la vera protagonista 
della scena, regolandone lo svolgimento, i piani, i contrasti di 
colore e di chiaroscuro’.* This account of what is certainly one of 
Piazzetta’s most considered masterpieces is in every way 
disappointing. It throws no light on the significance of the 
subject; and even on the plane of mere description it seems in at 
least two particulars to err in point of fact. Is it true, for instance, 
that the female figures are both ‘dame’, that is, ladies of quality? 


1 Piazzetta, Milano, 1956, p. 69. 


* ibid., pp. 32-36. The group includes the Rebecca at the Well (Brera) as well as the 
so-called Fortune-Teller (Venice, Academy), and the Pastoral (Chicago, Art 
Institute), all of which, no less than the Cologne picture, stand in need of careful 
analytic interpretation. 


3 ibid., p. 36. 


4 For the economic and social history of the Venetian territory at this time see 
especially M. Berengo, La societa veneta alla fine del’700, 1956. Reviewing this book 
in The Economic History Review, Dec. 1956, PP- 374-375, Professor Daniele Beltrami 
writes: “Keeping our attention on the main topics studied, we may stress the 
careful analysis of the political relations between Venice and her other territories. 
These relations were marked at the beginning by a federal regime in Terraferma 
then evolved towards centralization and subjection—the source of friction between 
the Metropolitan city and her subject towns, of political and economic decadence 
and of the isolation of the local nobility. This had the effect of turning Venetian 
Lombardy towards Milan and the Patria del Friuli towards the Empire. If these 


were the negative results of the short-sighted policy of strengthening the unity of 
the state, it was accompanied on the social plane by a growing separation of the 
rural population from the people in the towns. This meant that, in addition to the 
centralizing policy of Venice which was based upon political, social and economic 
privilege, there developed the: parochialism which constituted the dominant 
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BY D. MAXWELL WHITE AND A. C. SEWTER 


Does the scene in fact take place on the sea-shore? In any case, 
can this painting be satisfactorily described as ‘un incontro 
casuale di alcune figure’: If so, how are we to interpret the subtle’ 
interplay of emotions that clearly lies beneath the suave surface 
elegance of the composition? 

As is well known, Piazzetta as an artist was fully alive to the 
pressures and urgencies of the century in which he lived; and in’ 
order to indicate the direction in which the answers to thes 
questions must be sought, it may perhaps be of use to mention’ 
briefly three phenomena of a sociological nature that woul 
seem relevant. 

In the first place it should be noted that in the beautiful region’ 
to the west of Venice which comprised in Piazzetta’s day the’ 
Venetian provinces, a situation of some complexity prevailed. 
Manufactures were discouraged and agriculture was in serious 
decay. In comparison with the Venetians themselves the people 
of the rural provinces were heavily taxed; and, as a result of these’ 
policies (typical of an outworn ‘citizen economy’) the inhabitants 
of the Veneto lived in a state of latent discontent.‘ 

Secondly, in the heart of this same area, especially along the 
banks of the river Brenta and on the slopes of Monte Berico, 
there existed from the point of view of the upper classes a sort of 
earthly paradise: a region strewn with beautiful villas in the 
Palladian style and dedicated, as Carlo Goldoni showed, to the 
pursuit of elegant pleasure.* And here it was, during the summer 
months, that the nobility and rich citizens of Venice came on 
‘villeggiatura’, and consciously strove, among their other 
pastimes, to actuate the Arcadian ideal of a happy life in a 
pastoral environment. 

Thirdly, in these same years, with the spread of the Enlighten- 
ment, satire—the result of an ever-increasing state of dis- 
satisfaction with the prevailing tone of life—began to flourish as 


theme in the degeneration of the state. All the evidence shows the incapacity of the 
ruling city to maintain the historic function on which her status had depended in 
previous centuries, and showed her retreat (to find a support for failing economic 
and demographic vitality) more and more into dependence on the predominantly 
rural economy of Terraferma, where the nobility excessively increased its landed 
property. This source of the last economic fortunes of the dominant class of an 
imperial city did not prevent large sections of the labouring people from falling 
into destitution, nor avoid a decline in the traditional standards of land manage- 
ment. The small leaseholders could not possibly even begin the necessary reforms 
in the methods of cultivation or the improvement of estates. It was here that the 
sources of latent social conflict and economic crisis had their origin and it was in 
this situation that the new ideas of the Illuministi spread (without, however, giving 
rise to any moral or social revival) as the sporadic incidence of an almost masonic 
movement and the academic exercises of the Jacobins exemplified. The Republic 
died without making any proposals for its own succession’. 

Sce also M. Petrocchi, II tramonto della Repubblica di Venezia, 1950; L. Salvatorelli, 
Concise History of Italy, 1940, pp. 482-483; G. Luzzatto, Storia economica: Leta 
contemporanea, 1948, pp. 157-159; and S. Sharp, Letters from Italy, 1766, pp. 36-37. 
5 Goldoni’s four comedies dealing with the ‘villeggiatura’, viz., La Villeggiatura, 
Le smanie della villeggiatura, Le avventure della villeggiatura, and II ritorno dalla 
villeggiatura (written in the years 1754-1761), though not always set in the Veneto, 
obviously reflect the situation there. j 


enre of some significance in Italian literature and art. A spirit 
° critical opposition to the established order, some hints of 
thich are reflected, as we shall see, in Piazzetta’s picture, was 
yon to make itself felt in many of the principal centres of the 
alian peninsula. 

After this preamble it may be said that in the picture under 
iscussion the presentation of two young ladies and two peasant 
ouths in surprising juxtaposition suggests not a seaside scene, 
ut a group on ‘villeggiatura’ in the neighbourhood of the 
srenta, and this subject-matter has been selected by the artist in 
rder to make a significant statement with regard to this whole 
ocial situation. 

Let us now examine this ‘idyll’ with some care, in order to see 
vhat in fact it presents and implies. The girl with the parasol 
No. 1) is clad in a white dress cut in a fashion affected by female 
nembers of polite society staying in the Venetian countryside.’ 
Jer head is bare and her coiffure is of studied simplicity. The 
arasol itself was, of course, a recognised symbol of rank and 
efinement in the eighteenth century.* Thus it is apparent that 
his young lady is intended to represent a graceful Venetian 
dama’ caught in a moment of repose during her holidays in one 
sf the fashionable rural retreats. 

The second woman, on the other hand, who dominates the 
-entral group of the composition, is by no means the ‘dama’ that 
Professor Pallucchini suggests. From her stance, especially from 
he carriage of her arms, and from her dress (which is that of a 
Venetian “popolana’),® it is evident that she is in fact a domestic 
ervant or lady-in-waiting in attendance on her young mistress, 
© whom, indeed, she provides something of a foil. 

The introduction on the right of the composition of the head 
of a cow establishes a pastoral note, which is enhanced by the 
tranquil figure of the peasant who sleeps in the bottom left hand 
corner. In contrast to these rustic elements the lady with the 
parasol is presented with perfect urbanity and poise as a beautiful 
person of genteel refinement and a delicate if somewhat melan- 

choly sensibility. So far as all this is concerned the picture remains 
a genre-painting within the current Arcadian mode. 

The idyllic peace of the scene is rudely shattered, however, by 
the contemptuous gesture of the seated peasant youth in the fore- 
ground, and by the smirk of but thinly veiled contempt for the 
ladies behind him that lurks on his passionate and expressive 
features. It must be emphasised, moreover, that the collocation 
in which these varied figures are presented is of arresting 
originality. In a manner which is doubtless intended to suggest 
the supreme indifference with which the upper classes regarded 
the ‘volgo’, the lady with the parasol sits with her back turned 
upon the peasant. He, however, provides the primary focus of the 
composition, and through this youth, with an audacity that is 
surely rare in Venetian painting of the eighteenth century, we are 
invited to see and judge an Arcadian pastoral through a peasant’s 
eyes. 

If this analysis is correct, the Group on the Sea-Shore should be 
understood as in some sense a comment on a complex social 


® It may be sufficient to refer here to the Roman caricatures of Pier Leone Ghezzi, 
to the elements of satire in the works of the Venetians Pietro Longhi and Domenico 
Tiepolo, to II Giorno by Giuseppe Parini of Milan, and to the Viaggi di Enrico 
Wanton by the Venetian Zaccaria Seriman. 

7 Several amusing contemporary descriptions may be found in The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, ed. Lord Wharncliffe, 1861. For instance, 
the following in a letter to the Countess of Bute, dated March 16, 1753: ‘I have 
often smiled to myself in viewing our assemblies (which they call conversations) 
at Lovere, the gentlemen being all in light nightcaps and nightgowns (under 
which, I am informed, they wear no breeches) and slippers, and the ladies in their 
stays and smock-sleeves, tied with ribands, and a single lutestring petticoat: there 
is not a hat or a hoop to be seen’. Vol. 2, pp- 232-233. 

8 See article ‘ombrello’ in Enciclopedia Italiana. 

* Cf. G. Morazzoni, La moda a Venezia nel secolo XVIII, 1931, especially pl. XCIV. 


situation; but the elements of social criticism which are implicit 
in it are far from representing a merely partial and naive view. 
It is not that the painter simply looks at an upper-class activity 
from the angle of the peasant. His attitude, indeed, does not allow 
one to assume his exclusive sympathy with either of these levels. 
Between the representatives of these two contrasting social groups 
stands the lady-in-waiting: a link, like Suzanne in Figaro, between 
the two extremes of this world in miniature. Her stance certainly 
implies a lack of the refinement of upper-class manners, but the 
way in which her hand rests protectively and tenderly on the girl’s 
shoulder expresses both her regard and her dependence. At the 
same time we may detect on her face an expression in which 
affectionate admiration mingles subtly with a scepticism or irony, 
less broad than that of the boy, certainly, but not altogether out 
of tune with it. 

It is assuredly not helpful to the appreciation of a work of such 
subtly interrelated and interdependent attitudes and emotions to 
describe it as ‘un incontro casuale di alcune figure’; the encounter 
is anything but casual. It is, indeed, not difficult to show that this 
composition was the final result of a long process of experiment 
in which a wealth of disparate and even commonplace material 
was eventually fused into a new cohesion of compelling effect. 

Pallucchini has pertinently observed, quoting d’ Argenville, 
that Piazzetta was a slow and painstaking craftsman, continually 
recasting his works: ‘étoit long dans son travail, et jamais content 
de ce qu'il faisoit, au point de recommencer quatre a cing fois le 
méme tableau’.1° As might be expected from an artist of such a 
temperament, all the elements in this picture may be found pre- 
figured in various other works from his hand. For instance, the 
lady with the parasol is clearly painted from the same model as 
the Rebecca in the picture Rebecca at the Well (No. 2) in the 
Brera Gallery, where we find also the standing woman, on the 
extreme right, again in the role of an attendant. The stance of this 
attendant figure was also used, with only minor variations, for the 
Samaritan Woman of the picture in a private collection in 
Bologna," and in this role the implications of moral pliability 
(should we sayz) with which Piazzetta intended the figure to be 
invested, become sufficiently clear.1* The peasant youth in the 
foreground of the Cologne picture occurs in a great many places, 
among which may be mentioned the Beggar Boy (No. 3) of the 
Art Institute, Chicago (where he is two or three years younger), 
the young ensign-bearer of the Dresden Gallery, the so-called 
Young Sculptor of the Worcester Art Museum (No. 6), the Young 
Man in a Oriental Costume (No. 4) of the Washington National 
Gallery, ina considerable number of drawings, most notably the 
Head of a Boy in the Fogg Museum (No. 5), and as the young 
drummer in the tail-piece to Canto IX of Tasso’s Gerusalemme 
Liberata (No. 7) in the magnificent edition brought out in 1745 by 
Giovan Battista Albrizzi.! It is indeed obvious and important to 
note that there is a special relationship between the Cologne 
canvas and the tail-pieces of this edition, which are not, of course, 
in the strict sense of the term illustrations of the poem at all, but 
pastorals in the Arcadian fashion typical of Piazzetta’s own time, 
and with a certain arbitrariness or inconsequence in their assembly 
of disparate elements, which is of distinctly rococo flavour. ** In 
spite, however, of the obvious similarities between the painting 


10 op. cit., p. 10. 

1 Repro. ibid., pl. 74. 

12 Cf. John 4, 16-18. 

13 A certain resemblance of feature between this youth and Piazzetta's 1738 etched 
portrait of himself would perhaps justify the assumption that this favourite model 
was a member of the painter’s own family. 
\4 The character of Piazzetta’s illustrations is adequately described by G. Morazzoni, 
Il libro illustrato veneziano del Settecento, 1943, PP. 123-124, also by Pallucchini, 
op. cit., p. OI. 
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1. Giovanni Battista Piazzetta. ‘Group on the Sea-Shore.’ 
Wallraf-Richartz Museum, Cologne. 


2. G. B. Piazzetta. ‘Rebecca at the Well’, oil. 
Brera Gallery, Milan. 


3. G. B. Piazzetta. ‘The Beggar Boy’, oil. By courtesy of 
the Art Institute of Chicago. 


4. G. B. Piazzetta. ‘Young Man in Oriental Costume’, oil. 
By courtesy of the National Gallery of Art, Washington. 


5. G. B. Piazzetta. ‘Head of a Boy’, drawing. By courtesy of 
the Fogg Museum of Art, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


6. G. B. Piazzetta. ‘The Young Sculptor’, oil. By courtesy 
of the Worcester (U.S.A.) Art Museum. 


7. G. B. Piazzetta. Tailpiece to Canto IX of Tasso’s ‘Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata’, 1745. Reproduced from the copy in the 
John Rylands Library, Manchester. 


and the tail-pieces especially to Cantos Il, XV and XVII (which 
are sufficient to indicate that all were produced at approximately 
the same period),!® there is equally clearly a world of difference 
between them. These illustrations have the character of ‘capricci'’, 
or ‘jeux d’esprit’, whereas on the contrary in the painting not 
only is each character fully developed both plastically and in its 
psychological aspect, but each is also given a defined role to 
play within the context of a conception in which they are 
mutually related in a vibrant harmonic sense. The importance of 
the so-called Group on the Sea-Shore results primarily from the 


15 The edition of Tasso did not appear until 1745. This does not necessarily 
invalidate Pallucchini’s proposed date for the Cologne picture, however. 
Piazzetta had been collaborating with Albrizzi since 1736, when the first volume 
of Bossuet’s Oeuvres was published; and there is in fact such a marked similarity 
between certain of the Bossuet plates and the tail-pieces of the Tasso that it appears 
possible the Tasso ‘finaletti? may have been in Altrizzi’s hands for some years 
before publication, and may have formed virtually a continuous series with the 
Bossuet plates. In any case the Tasso plates must precede the Wallraf-Richartz 
picture. It would be impossible to maintain, for example, that in drawing the 
cow in the tail-piece to Canto II Piazzetta used the cow in the Cologne canvas as a 
model. The order of date must be the other way round, though clearly no great 
interval of time separates the two works. 
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8 & 9. G. B. Piazzetta. Tailpiece to Cantos II and XVII of 
Tasso’s ‘Gerusalemme Liberata’, a splendid edition brought 
out in 1745 by Giovan Battista Albrizzi. Reproduced from 
the copy in the John Rylands Library, Manchester. 


way in which it treats, with considered detachment, the artificial 
Arcadian character of the ‘villeggiatura’; the way, that is, in 
which it presents types drawn from widely different social classes 
so that, by their juxtaposition, we are made aware not only of the 
artist’s sympathy and respect for both the humble and the upper 
classes, but also of his insight into the interplay of conflicting 
emotions and attitudes running through that peculiar aspect of 
the Venetian social scene. 

A complete re-orientation has in fact taken place, and we may 
trace in the Tasso tail-pieces the stages by which this has been 
attained. In the Canto II illustration (No. 8) the peasant occurs 
only asa tiny figure in the left background, where he nevertheless 
serves to introduce a suggestion of detachment from the Arcadian 
artificiality ;*° in the ‘finaletto’ to Canto XVII (No. 9) this figure 
has moved much nearer to the main plane, and stands immedi- 
ately behind the principal figures, in the role of a silent spectator 
observing somewhat cynically the pastoral concert of the fore- 
ground. It is in effect this same figure which, in the Cologne 
picture, reaches the primary plane, and becomes the medium 
through which the Arcadian elements are viewed. Thus Piaz- 
zetta recognises and utilises in the formulation of his vision a 
social element previously ignored by the polite world of Italian 


society and culture. The increasing prominence given to this 


6 This motif of two men on a minute scale in the background was a favourite 


device of Piazzetta’s, going right back to the Ercole ed Onfale of the early Bologna 
period, 1703-c.171I. ; 
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non-involved figure is a measure of Piazzetta’s own increasing 
difficulty in accepting the Arcadian convention at its face value. 
A change of style has occurred which reflects a change in the 
artist’s own modes of perception of the world around him. He 
finds himself in a situation different from that which he occupied 
when he began the Bossuet and Tasso tail-pieces. He views the 
Arcadian idyll no longer from within, as a participant, but from 
without as a detached and even cynical observer, and by the 
emphatic placing of his peasant youth with his rude gesture, 
compels the spectator to follow him. 

In the so-called Group on the Sea-Shore the whimsical and 
decorative mode of the Arcadian idyll has been transmuted into 
a richly orchestrated harmony of contrasting emotions. The 
elements of delight have been given greater intensity and depth 
by the introduction of a shade of romantic isolation and melan- 
choly in the girl in white; and against this positive note has been 
set the expression of a negative emotion of no less significance 
and force. It is this balanced opposition of emotion within the 
picture itself which brings to it such remarkable profundity of 
effect, and which causes it to take rank as a major masterpiece. 
It is no less important for the proper understanding of Piazzetta’s 
place in relation to Italian eighteenth-century art as a whole, 
that the new attitude attained by him in this canvas is as described 
by Professor Pallucchini, “‘progressista e illuminista’.*? 


7 op. cit., p. 8. 


The Art and Artists 
of the Battersea 
Enamel Wine Label 


Dovec wall COOK 


N The Connoisseur for January, 1953, I listed thirty wine- 

titles, with twenty separate designs, comprising all the informa- 
ion which then appeared to be available on the wine-label output 
»f the Battersea Enamel Factory at York House in London during 
he brief life of Janssen, Delamain and Brooks's decorating 
sstablishment there in 1753/54. 

In some of the twenty cases, mainly as a result of the dispersal 
of private collections and losses due to the exigencies of the war, 
it was only possible to give very limited descriptions of some of 
the designs, but I am now able to clarify two of these cases and, 
as a consequence, to confirm and amplify the description of a 
third design a specimen of which still remains to be located and 
identified. 

The cases in question were covered in the list by two basic 
designs which were recorded as: 

No. 11. Espagne. In this case, the only information available in 


1952 was provided by Dr. N. M. Penzer, F.S.A., in his Book of 


the Wine Label (1947) where he gave the description of the design 
as ‘Cupids dressed as Bacchantes with leopard’. This description 
was admittedly incomplete; it merely represented notes from the 
catalogue of the collection of the Hon. Mrs. Ionides of a label 
mounted in silver which was lost in the early part of the war: 

No. 28. Sherry. Two labels with this title were recorded in the 
list. The first was said to carry the same design as that on the 
Espagne label mentioned above. This was also in the Ionides 
Collection and was lost during the war. The second specimen, 
with a design which could not be specified in detail at the time, 
was previously in the collection of the late Sir Hercules Read. 
It formed part of a set of four labels which were not fully 
described when his collection was dispersed at Sotheby’s on 
June 9th, 1926. 

The first-mentioned version of Sherry has, however, recently 
been brought to notice by Mr. Leslie F. Forrow (Journal of the 
Wine Label Circle, September 1957), where, by courtesy of the 
New-York Historical Society, he illustrated a selection of thirty- 
five silver and other wine and spirit labels from the Raphael 
Weed Collection which were bequeathed to the Society about 
twenty-cight years ago. The Battersea Enamel labels included 
in the bequest are said to be in almost mint condition and the 
soft colourings a delight to behold. No details of the total number 
and description of enamel labels in the bequest are yet available 
and only five of them were illustrated in the Journal. Prominent 
among them, however, and obviously in excellent condition, 
is the Sherry label which students and collectors of eighteenth- 
century enamels have long searched for in vain. It is seen in No. I 
above. In the centre foreground of the design a standing cupid 
holds a large goblet in his left hand and raises his right hand 
towards a second cupid seated behind a large ornamental trough 
of grapes; in the immediate background, a leopard. To the right 
of the main design is a dwarfed tree or bush—apparently a 
partially-plucked vine—and, on the left, a spear planted in the 
ground and entwined with vine leaves and tendrils. Both cupids 


No. 1. Battersea Enamel 
label, one of a number of 
rare examples recently 
bequeathed to the 
New-York Historical 
Society. 


No. 2. Another ‘Sherry’ 
version, which came to 
light in 1954, when the 
Mrs. Frances L. Dickson 
Collection was sold. 


wear flowing robes and the foreground is strewn with grapes. 
The scene is well, though briefly, described as ‘Cupids dressed 
as Bacchantes with leopard’—the design which, according to 
Dr. Penzer, also appeared on the Espagne label in the Ionides 
Collection. 

The second version of the Sherry design, on a label which was 
formerly in the possession of Sir Hercules Read, came to light 
again in 1954 when it appeared in a noteworthy sale of enamels 
from the collection of Mrs. Frances L. Dickson at Sotheby’s on 
June 3rd, 1954. The label, illustrated in No. 2, shows two winged 
cupids seated on the ground with a quiver of arrows in the centre 
foreground; one of the cupids is looking up at a bird which he 
is holding in his upraised left hand. It is very lightly painted in 
yellow, brown and green with both figures outlined in red in 
the style of an outline transfer-print. 

Most Battersea-decorated labels are coloured over a transfer- 
print, and credit for their decoration is due to three artists: the 
designer (James Gwin), the engraver (Simon-Frangois Ravenet) 
and the artist, at present unidentified, who over-painted the 
prints. In the case of the second-mentioned Sherry label, however, 
there is no underlying transfer-print. This is characteristic of 
quite a number of the labels previously owned by Sir Hercules 
Read. But the design is clearly Gwin’s work, and the hand of the 
painter quite certainly that of the expert artist who not only over- 
painted the printed Battersea labels but many of the enamel snuff- 
boxes and plaques which emanated from York House. His work 
has a pronounced and unmistakable characteristic in that the 
facial features of the figures are simply rendered by small dots of 
paint. Several examples are in the Schreiber Collection at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum: two such examples are docu- 
mentary plaques numbered 64, which commemorates the Free 
British Fishery Society of which Janssen was a Vice-President, 
and 65, with a design entitled Fétes Vénitiennes adapted from a 
painting by Antoine Watteau in the National Gallery of Scotland, 
Edinburgh. 

No detailed particulars of the Sherry label in New York are 
yet available, but it is clearly either a painted label, or one with 
an over-painted transfer-print, as distinct from those which bear 
only a Ravenet engraving. Both specimens of the Sherry label 
are unique so far as present records show. 
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ITH the possible exception of the collection by Oliver 

Cromwell at Goldsmiths’ Hall, London, his temporary 
exchequer during the Commonwealth, of all the plate which he 
could lay hands" upon, the Treasures of Cambridge Exhibition 
opening ‘there on March 17 (daily 10-30—6-30, except Sundays 
and Good Friday, until April 18) is the most important display 
ever to be held in the Hall. 

The Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths have staged the 
exhibition with three primary objects: to encourage public 
appreciation of nationally important works of art and of fine 
craftsmanship, including the crafts with which the Company 
has always been closely ieenaated: to show in London exhibits 
which are not normally on public view even in Cambridge, and 
most of which have never before left Cambridge; and to show 
what the University has given to the world in terms of know- 
ledge and of people. As will be clearly apparent, the University— 
particularly the Fitzwilliam—has sent loans to London on a quite 
unprecedented scale. The whole assemblage, which is insured for 
over {£1m., will also serve to illustrate that here and there in 


Britain there are still one or two works of art left in the surround- 
ings in which they must inalienably remain. 

Apart from the one piece of contemporary silver, seen below, 
no further plate is illustrated here. The University plate, and the 
part played by Archbishop Parker as a donor of plate to Cam- 
bridge, and especially to Trinity Hall, Caius and Corpus Christi, 
will be dealt with by Mr. C. C. Oman in our next issue. 
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4. A dish designed by Reg fill in 1951 and commissioned by 
Pembroke College to commemorate the year of office as Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Sir Sydney Roberts, Master of Pembroke College 


during the Festival of Britain in 1951. Pembroke College. 


I 
1. Miniature by Luke Horenbout, c. 1525, of Henry VIII, rectangular 
2 12 in. Fitzwilliam Museum (acquired 1949). | 


; 


2. Miniature by Nicholas Hilliard, 1572, of an unknown man, circular, 
diameter 13 in. Fitzwilliam (1942). Hilliard was a member of the Worship-_ 
ful Company of Goldsmiths. 
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3. John Eliot’s inscription in the Holy Bible (1663) translated into the 
Indian language and the first Bible to be printed on the American continent. 
Eliot presented it to Jesus College which he entered in 1619, emigrating to 
New England in 1631. Jesus College. 


5. Emmanuel College lend this sheet from their College Admissions Book, 
showing the signature of John Harvard, dated October 1627. In 1637 
Harvard emigrated to Charlestown, Massachusetts, where he later founded 
Harvard University. 
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8. From the Lewis Collection and lent by Corpus 
Christi College: an 8} in. high Etruscan bronze 
statuette of a lady, early fifth century B.C. 
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6. Samuel Pepys’ own shorthand is seen in 
this sheet from his Diary loaned by the 
Pepys Library, Magdalene College. Pepys 
used the shorthand system expounded by 
Thomas Shelton in 1635. He took down 
from Charles II an account of his escape 
after the Battle of Worcester. 
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9. This French, gilt-brass 5§ in. high Angel of the 
Annunciation, c. 1500, was presented by the 
Friends of the Fitzwilliam Museum to the museum 


in 1949. 


to. Another loan from the Fitzwilliam, 
to whom it was bequeathed in 1904 by Frank 
McClean: a 134 in. high, 4% in. wide Carol- 
ingian ninth-century ivory panel. This is the 
companion piece to a panel which decorated 
the cover of a fourteenth-century manuscript 
of the Gospels in Frankfurt. 


7. A page of New Testament scenes from 
the sixth-century Gospels of St. Augustine 
lent by Corpus Christi College. This is 
probably one of the books mentioned by 
Bede as given to St. Augustine by Pope 
Gregory the Great in $96. 
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11. Domenichino. “Landscape with St. John Baptising’. Of date c. 1620/30, 
this picture has recently been cleaned. It was bought by the Fitzwilliam 
from the S. G. Perceval Fund with the help of Sir Thomas Barlow. 


12. Thomas Rowlandson. ‘View of King’s and Clare Colleges’, water- 


colour 7} 11} in. Lent by King’s College. 


13. P. A. Renoir. ‘Le Coup de Vent’, signed. Lent by the Fitzwilliam, 
it is related to a group of landscapes at Chaton in the late 1870’s and may 
be dated about 1878. 


15. Richard Wilson. ‘Apollo and the Seasons’. Fitzwilliam Museum. 


16. Domenico Veneziano. ‘The Annunciation’. One of two panels in the 
Fitzwilliam originally part of a predella of the altar-piece now in the 
Uffizi, Florence. 


14. Sir Peter Paul Rubens. ‘Path bordered by 
Trees’: pencil, pen, ink and wash, c. 1620/25. 
Fitzwilliam Museum. 


17. The loan of Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege: Dr. Caius’ English, brass, mid- 
sixteenth-century Astrolabe. Dr. Caius was 
president of the College of Physicians and 
co-founder of Gonville and Caius College. 


19. G. B. Tiepolo. ‘Head of a Boy’, red chalk and grey 
paper. Fitzwilliam Museum. 
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18. Augustus John. “The Blue Shawl’. Pencil and blue watercolour. Fitz- 
william Museum. 


20. Florence or Faenza maiolica bust of an old woman, late fifteenth 
century. Fitzwilliam Museum. 


21. English seventeenth-century ceremonial sculpture is rare, and this 
terracotta portrait bust of Charles II (c. 1678), from the Fitzwilliam, is a 
good example. Presented to the museum by Sir Bruce Ingram in 1948. 
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22. Finally from the Fitzwilliam comes this commode (¢. 1750), in mahogany 
veneered with rosewood, by William Vile. Height, 35} in. Width, 43$ in. 


The Connoisseurs Diary 


Two Important Pictures for the National Gallery : 
for Wales: 


AOLO UCCELLO’S St. George and the 
Dragon, illustrated opposite, has been 
acquired by the National Gallery from the 
Lanckoronski Collection, through Mr. Farago, 
art adviser to the Prince of Liechtenstein. It was 
acquired by the late Count Lanckoronski; but 
exactly when or where he obtained it is not 
known. Possibly it was bought by him in Italy, 
since he travelled much in that country and 
purchased there the majority of his pictures and 
of his Greco-Roman sculptures. Probably the 
1895, he built the 
Lanckoronski Palace in Vienna to house his 
collections. The Lanckoronski Palace was gutted 
in 1945 and is still in ruins. But the pictures had 
been evacuated, together with the much larger 
Liechtenstein Collection. Since then the National 
Gallery’s new acquisition is believed to have 
been in the vaults of a bank: so it has virtually 
been seen by nobody since 1939. Even before 
then it had been seen by few people, since the 


time was before when 


(Above). William Etty’s portrait of Mrs. \ 
been bought by the National Museum 
was the mother of Cardinal Vaughan, 
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aughan of Courtfield, which has 
Wales, Cardiff. Mrs. Vaughan 
bishop of Westminster. 


Lanckoronski Palace was not very accessible and 
the picture is believed not to have been lent to 
any exhibition. 


Obscure Attribution 


It has, however, been well known to all 
scholars of the Italian Renaissance since 1898, 
when it was first published by Loeser (Reper- 
torium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, XXI, pp. 88-89), as 
the work of Uccello. The attribution to Uccello 
has been disputed, for instance by Berenson, who 
attributed it to the obscure “Master of the 
Carrand Triptych’ in his Florentine Painters of the 
Renaissance (1936), p. 279. It is, however, 
accepted by the large majority of art-historians: 
for example John Pope-Hennessy, The Complete 
Work of Paolo Uccello (Phaidon, 1950), pp. 23 
and 152, Plates 70 and 73-76 and dust-cover. 

The National Gallery already owns a famous 
large panel by Uccello, The Battle of San Romano. 
But this, which is richly decorated with gold and 


(before cleaning) canvas 84 x 


An Etty 


Queen Leonor of Portugal 


silver leaf, is part of a great decoration which 
included the pictures in the Uffizi Gallery (centre) 
and the Louvre (right). The three seem to have 
been framed together and hung high in a room in 
the Medici Palace in Florence. There is also in 
England a much more intimate picture by 
Uccello, A Hunt, in the Ashmolean Museum. 
This again is on panel and the short, wide shape 
suggests that it came from a chest or formed part 
originally of some scheme of decoration. The 
fact that the National Gallery’s new acquisition is 
on canvas and seemis to have been designed to hang 
on a wall by itself, as pictures are hung today, 
gives it considerable historical interest. It may 
be the first of easel pictures to have survived, 
This would seem to be borne out by the treat- 
ment of the subject. The picture can hardly have 
been an altarpiece. St. George killing the Dragon 
and rescuing the Princess had long been a sub- 
ject for religious pictures and sculpture. As a 
chivalrous theme, it was apt to be treated by the 


(Below). Jacob Jordaens (1593-1678). ‘Portrait of a Man and a Woman’ 
74 in. An important acquisition of 
portraiture by the National Gallery from the Duke of Devonshire. 


Paolo Uccello (c. 1397-1475). ‘St. George and the 
Dragon’, oil and tempera on canvas, 23 = 30 in. 
Purchased by the National Gallery for £125,000 
from the Lanckoronski Collection. 


artists rather gaily. But here Uccello seems to be 
making fun even of chivalry. The spirit of the 
picture is not only secular but humorous, 
though it is also distinctly poetical. 

Though he was born in Florence and began 
life as the assistant of the Florentine sculptor 
Ghiberti, Uccello was in Venice at least from 
1425 to 1427. These were the critical years in 
Florence when the new ideas of the sculptor 
Donatello and the architect Brunelleschi were 
being interpreted in painting by Masaccio, It has 
been suggested that this picture represents 
Uccello’s reaction to the new ideas on his return 
to Florence from Gothic Venice. Most scholars 
have, however, dated it later in his career. 


In Lieu of Death Duty 


In any case this new acquisition has great 
significance in the National Gallery’s collection 
of pictures of the early Italian Renaissance, 
already perhaps the best to be found outside 
Italy. It is the most important picture of this 
kind to be added since the purchase of Masaccio’s 
Virgin and Child in 1916. 

Jacob Jordaens’ Portrait of a Man and a Woman, 

also here illustrated, like the triptych by Mem- 
linc and Rembrandt’s Old Man in an Armchair 
which came to the Gallery from the same 
source in 1957, has been acquired by the Gallery 
from the Duke of Devonshire under the terms of 
the Finance Act, 1956 (i.e. ceded in lieu of estate 
duty). 
, It was in the collection of the Dukes of 
Devonshire by 1767 and was probably always in 
the part of their collection kept in London at 
Devonshire House. It is mentioned there in 
guide books from at least 1833. When Devon- 
shire House was sold in the present century it 
was removed with the collection to Carlton 
House Gardens where it remained until taken to 
a place of safety during the war. It has not been 
among the pictures on view to the public at 
Chatsworth since the war, but was shown there 
briefly on a single occasion. 

The identity of the sitters is unknown. The 
picture was mezzotinted in 1767 as a portrait of 
the Stadtholder, Prince Frederik Hendrik of 
Orange, and his wife, Amalia of Solms. In 
neither case is there the slightest resemblance. 
The arms in the background are not those of 
Orange, but are said to be the arms of the van 
Zurpele or Surpele family of Diest in South 
Brabant. 

The Flemish School of the seventeenth 
century is at present represented at its best in the 
National Gallery mainly by splendid examples 
of Rubens in his last phase. There are also many 
pictures by David Teniers the Younger, who was 
so much admired in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Yet van Dyck is still in- 
adequately represented, in spite of his part in 
British history, and Jordaens scarcely at all. 
Neither of the two pictures catalogued under his 
name can be said to be fine examples of his work. 

The large double portrait now added to the 


collection represents Jordaens at his robust best. 
As a social document, a striking illustration of 
the society in which Rubens, van Dyck, Teniers 
and Jordaens lived and worked, it provides an 
excellent complement to the series of great 
subject pictures by Rubens. 


Fabulous Russian Art 


MRS. HERBERT MAY, formerly Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Merrieweather Post, and one of America’s 
best known hostesses, has acquired for her 
personal use a new 44-passenger British Viscount 
airplane ( £550,000). This includes such lavish 
extras as a fountain which dispenses champagne 
at the dinner table: and a collection of period 
French furniture. 

Much of this antique furniture for the air 
comes from Mrs. May’s Washington home. 
There is housed her fabulous collections of 
Russian art, assembled during the period when 
her late husband, Joseph D. Davies, was Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Russia. 

The extent and rarity of these collections is 
almost unknown outside America. Through 
Mrs. May’s kindness, The Connoisseur has been 
given permission to deal with them. A fully 
illustrated article will appear later this year. 


Queen Leonor of Portugal: 
An Evocative Exhibition 


AN outstanding exhibition was recently held in 
Lisbon. It was devoted, reports Carlos de 
Azevedo, to one of Portugal’s most outstanding 
figures: Queen Leonor (1458-1525), wife of 
King John and a woman justly famous for her 
charitable work and as a notable connoisseur. 
Staged by the Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation 
and organised by a committee under the direc- 
tion of Senhorita Maria José de Mendonga, it 
was housed in the Convent of Madre de Deus, 
founded by the same Queen in 1506 and always 


considered one of the great sights of Lisbon. 

To this convent the Queen retired when she 
became a widow. Through her untiring action 
it soon became immensely rich in fine works of 
art. Some of the Flemish paintings she ordered 
were in the exhibition: the well-known altar- 
piece of the Virgin of the Dolours, by Quentin 
Matsys, who also painted another important 
triptych to her orders, which is now in the 
Museum of Ancient Art, Lisbon; a beautiful 
Presentation of Christ in the Temple, by Goswin 
van der Weyden; the triptych by the Master of 
Morrison The Virgin with the Child Christ and 
two Saints and the unusual Fons Vitae, a panel of 
great size and beauty attributed to Colyn de 
Coter. 

Several other paintings were exhibited, both 
Flemish and Portuguese, like the enchanting 
View of Jerusalem sent to the Queen by her 
cousin Maximilian I of Austria and the big 
Portuguese panels with the Anunciation, 
Adoration of the Kings, etc. All these paintings 
belonged at one time to the Madre de Deus, 
whose church and choir are also covered with 
paintings of a later date but very effectively 
framed by baroque and rococo gilt wood- 
carving of the late eighteenth century. The 
Madre de Deus is, in fact, a characteristic Portu- 
guese church with a rich display of tiles and 
woodcarving, mostly added after the earthquake 
of 1755. It provided a most effective setting. 


Showmanship in Lighting 

Other works of art were displayed: including 
sculpture of the Manueline period (she was King 
Manuel’s sister); the exquisite reliquary which 
belonged to the Queen, a fine piece in gold and 
covered with rubies, emeralds and pearls; and 
rich vestments bearing the Queen’s device. A 
whole section was devoted to the books which 
Queen Leonor had had translated and printed: 
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On March 23 the British Antique Dealers’ Association move to their new headquarters: 20 Rutland Gate, London, S.W.7 (Tel. KEN. 4128). Its new 
Council Chamber is seen above. (Right). The badge of office worn by the President of the Association on ceremonial occasions, recently commissioned 
and presented by Frank Partridge & Sons, Ltd., in memory of the late Claude Partridge (President of the Association, 1955-6, died April, 1958). 


the Vita Christi, printed in 1495 by Valentim 


Fernandes; the Book of Marco Polo (1502); Acts of 


the Apostles (1505). These and other books made 
a singularly impressive display of fine works 
showing the Queen’s taste and her expert 
appreciation of the use of the printing-press. A 
final section was devoted to her charitable work 
(she founded the ‘Misericérdias’ (charity-houses) 
which had no equal in Europe at the time). 
Even here a clever artistic touch was added by 
the colourful display of the old banners of the 
‘Misericérdias’, some dating back to the six- 
teenth century. 

The exhibition was open at night, and the 
floodlighting of the cloisters and the church 
provided a beautiful effect. This enhanced the 
architecture of this historic building which has 
now been cleaned and restored on the initiative 
of the Gulbenkian Foundation. An excellent 
illustrated catalogue was published. 


Joseph Wright 


FOUR paintings by Joseph Wright of Derby, 
which have never before been publicly exhibited, 
have been loaned to Derby Art Gallery for about 


three months by Major J. W. Chandos Pole, of 


Radbourne Hall, Derby. They are candle-light 
subjects painted for overdoors at Radbourne and, 
until now, have never been removed from their 
original positions. The subjects of the paintings 
are children at play, an old woman reading, and 
a girl reading a letter. The latter is signed and 
dated 1772 and is illustrated (Fig. 8) in ‘Joseph 
Wright’s early Subject Pictures’. (The Burlington 
Magazine, March, 1954). 


In addition there is a Rocky Landscape with 
Waterfall, a hitherto unrecorded Joseph Wright, 
and a portrait of Elizabeth, wife of Sacheverell 


Pole, and her son. This was commissioned at the 
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same time as the candle-light subjects. Curator of 
Derby Museum and Art Gallery: Mr. A. L. 
Thorpe. 


Bottle-Tickets 


WHETHER they are called wine-labels or 
bottle-tickets—the original name by which they 
were known when they first appeared in 
eighteenth-century trade-lists and advertise- 
ments—these delectable objects in silver, enamel, 
porcelain, bone and ivory are now very much 


“Young Boy with Birdcage’, canvas 39} x 32 in. 
By Paul Aizpiri, a French artist, some of whose 
work is now being exhibited at the O’Hana 
Gallery, 13 Carlos Place, London, W.1. 


collectors’ pieces. That they have become 
collectable objects in their own right is also clear 
from the present shortage of them. 

For those who are turning their attention to 
the collection of wine labels and tickets for 
sauces and toilet-waters, I commend Bottle- 
Tickets. This is a Victoria and Albert Museum 
publication (H.M.S.O. §s.), with text by B. W. 
Robinson. There are twenty-six pages of fully 
described plates. 

Dr. N. M. Penzer, whose Book of the Wine 
Label is the bible to this facet of collecting, tells 
me that it is hoped to reprint it shortly. A good 
deal of new information will be included. 


Aizpiri: Many Awards 

I HAVE long expected to see the work of Paul 
Aizpiri (born in Paris in 1919 of Basque origin) 
exhibited in London. He studied in Paris at the 
Beaux-Arts and won the Prix National in 19§1. 
For Aizpiri this was prophetic, since it had been 
awarded in the past to such painters as Gruber 
and Tailleux. He has also received many other 
awards, and is a well-known member of the 
Ecole de Paris. 

Thanks now to the foresight and enthusiasm 
for his work shown by Mr. Jacques O’Hana, 
Aizpiri’s work can be currently seen at the 
O’Hana Gallery, London. The style of painting 
which has achieved for Aizpiri important exhi- 
bitions in New York, Los Angeles, Paris and 
Geneva can be seen on this page in his delightful 
Young Boy with Birdcage. Aizpiri’s is, in short, 
now a name of considerable importance, since 
his works are in the Museum of Modern Art in 
Paris, many of the leading French provincial 
museums and in a number of well-known 
private collections. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY 
1600 TO 1750: By Rudolf Wittkower. 
Pelican History of Art. (Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex: Penguin Books. 70s. net.) 


VOLUME on Italian painting, sculpture 

and architecture from 1600 to 1750—it 
must have been a tough assignment. This is a 
long and rich period, parts of which have been 
as fully charted as any in the whole history of 
European art while others are terra incognita to 
all save a very few specialist students. And it is 


treatment as a whole. For whereas the seven- 
teenth century has been considered mainly from 
Roman and Bolognese points of view, the 
settecento has been regarded almost exclusively 
as Venetian territory. Numerous painters, 
however insignificant, have been made the 
subject of learned articles and monographs, 
while the biographies of most of the sculptors 
and architects, however important, remain to 
be written. The period presents yet another 
difficulty for the historian; for these years 
witnessed the waning of Italy’s artistic supremacy 
and it is therefore more than ever important to 
view the national achievement against the 
European background. If the Early and High 
Baroque may still be treated as indigenous 
Italian phenomena; the Late Baroque, Rococo 
and Neo-classical styles can only be understood 
in relation to France, Germany and England. 
Professor Wittkower is the most erudite and 
distinguished living student of the seicento and he 
is the only writer who could have been expected 
to give a reliable general account of this whole 
period. But in his new book he has not con- 
tented himself merely with a well-balanced and 
scholarly chronicle. Claiming the historian’s 
privilege of submitting ‘to his readers his own 
vision of the past’, he roundly states that except 
for Caravaggio, the Carracci and Tiepolo, the 
history of Italian painting in these years ‘would 
seem less important than that of the other arts 
and often indeed has no more than strictly 
limited interest—an ideal hunting-ground for 
specialists and “<attributionists”.’ The lion’s 
share of his book has therefore been given to 
those artists whom he considers to be of the 
greatest ‘intrinsic merit or historical importance’, 
in other words to Bernini as sculptor, to Pietro 
da Cortona as architect and painter, and to 
Borromini, Guarini, Juvarra and the hitherto 
little-known Vittone. This is a revolutionary 
assessment and Professor Wittkower modestly 
adds that ‘not every reader may subscribe to my 
opinions’. There will be few, however, who do 
not applaud the courage, so rarely displayed 
~ nowadays by scholarly historians of art, of facing 
the dangers of implicit and explicit judgments 
of value and quality. Whatever its short- 
comings—and these are clearly due to lack of 
sufficient space—Professor Wittkower’s book 
must be recognized as belonging to a different 
and more ambitious category than that of the 


a period that has never received satisfactory . 


other volumes so far published in the Pelican 
History of Art. 

The importance of this book can best be 
indicated by a brief account of the contents. 
It is divided into three parts which cover: the 
period of transition and Early Baroque (c.1600- 
c.1625); the age of the High Baroque (c.1625- 
c.1675); and Late Baroque and Rococo (c.1675- 
¢.1750). Professor Wittkower begins with an 
account of Rome between the papacies of 
Sixtus V and Paul V, and then proceeds to 
chapters on Caravaggio, the Carracci, Cara- 
vaggio’s followers and the Carracci school, 
architecture (with special reference to Carlo 
Maderno) and sculpture. In his studies of 
Caravaggio and the Carracci he is able to con- 
trast the strangely conservative nature of the 
former with the greater historical importance 
of the latter. He is at his best when writing of 
the great, and his accounts of the most important 
paintings are highly stimulating. Here, for 
example, is his description of Guido Reni’s 
Samson: ‘In the Samson . . . (Guido) mitigated 
the melancholy aftermath of the bloodthirsty 
scene by the extraordinary figure of the hero, 
standing alone in the twilit landscape in a pose 
vaguely reminiscent of Mannerist figures, as if 
moving to the muffled sound of music, with no 
weight to his body. Triumph and desolation are 
simultaneously conveyed by the contrast of the 
brilliant warm-golden hue of the elegant nude 
and the cold tones of the corpses huddled in the 
fields’. But Professor Wittkower also illuminates 
several of the significant minor figures of the 
period, the Milanese architect Ricchino, for 
instance, and the group of Lombardo- 
Piedmontese painters which included Cerano, 
Morazzone, Proccaccini and Tanzio da Varallo. 

The second part of the book, which deals with 
the age of High Baroque, is the longest and most 
interesting; indeed, it provides the raison d’étre 
for the entire volume. Gian Lorenzo Bernini 
naturally dominates the scene, and Professor 
Wittkower has been able to present a more 
complete picture of this universal genius— 
sculptor, architect and painter—than was possible 
in his book on the sculpture alone. He has also 
taken the opportunity of replying to certain 
antiquated and futile criticisms levelled against 
the Baroque style in general and Bernini in 
particular, dealing the coup de grace to the hoary 
complaint that Bernini’s art is ‘theatrical’. 
Apropos the St. Teresa in the Cornaro chapel, 
he remarks: ‘It is often observed that Bernini 
drew here on his experience as a stage designer. 
Although this is probably correct, it distracts 
from the real problem. For this art is no less and 
no more “theatrical” than a Late Gothic altar- 
piece repeating a scene from a mystery play, 
frozen into permanence’. 

As all his admirers will expect, Professor 
Wittkower’s treatment of Borromini is out- 
standingly brilliant. His analysis of the plans, 
facades and domes of Borromini’s churches 
cannot fail to make even the most observant 
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look at them with new eyes. It is not, however, 
Borromini, but Pietro da Cortona whose genius 
he regards as ‘second only to that of Bernini’. 
The historical importance of Cortona’s archi- 
tecture and painting have been strangely over- 
looked by previous scholars. As Professor 
Wittkower points out, ‘no major biographical 
treatment which would satisfy modern criticism’ 
has been devoted to him, and until such a mono- 
graph appears the chapter in the present book 
must serve as the fullest and most reliable 
account of his achievement. The next chapter 
is concerned with the three major artists of 
High Baroque classicism: Andrea Sacchi 
Alessandro Algardi (who is perhaps a little under- 
rated by the author) and Fran¢gois Duquesnoy 
(whom he sees as a greater sculptor than Algardi 
and who certainly exerted a far wider influence). 
A chapter on architectural currents of the High 
Baroque is concerned principally with Carlo 
Rainaldi in Rome and Longhena in Venice, 
whose importance has seldom been fully 
appreciated. In the following chapter, on trends 
in High Baroque sculpture, the author relates 
the work of such artists as Giuliano Finelli, 
Ercole Ferrata, Antonio Raggi and Domenico 
Guidi to Bernini, Duquesnoy and Algardi. The 
second part of the book ends with a general 
account of High Baroque painting in Rome and 
other centres. Some will feel that he is a little 
hard on the works of minor masters—Salvator 
Rosa’s ‘rather dreary and emphatically rhetorical 
history paintings’, for example, or Carlo Dolci’s 
cabinet pieces which have for him a ‘false and 
even repulsive note of piety’-—but this, of course, 
is a matter of taste. The great value of this 
chapter is that it presents a clear outline of the 
development of painting in the High Baroque 
period. 

In his last section, on the Late Baroque and 
Rococo, Professor Wittkower moves at a 
greatly accelerated pace. With the very notable 
exception of the chapter on architecture in 
Piedmont, this part of the book is of greater 
interest for the wide general picture it gives of 
the whole period than for its details. He demon- 
strates, for example, that the French influence 
on Italian Rococo was much less strong than on 
Neo-classicism and he contrasts Baroque 
classicism with Neo-classicism. His chapter on 
the sculptors can do little more than indicate 
the principal figures in this neglected period; 
though it is perhaps a pity that he does not say 
more of portrait sculpture. The architectural 
section is of greater interest, for it is dominated 
by the three great masters who worked in 
Piedmont—Guarini, Juvarra and Vittone—who 
are here accorded their proper place in the 
history of Italian art for the first time. His 
account of the painters is so cursory that he feels 
an apology is due to the Venetians. But here 
again he has contrived to present a perspective 
view, stressing the importance of such an artist 
as G. M. Crespi while putting the fashionable 
Pietro Longhi firmly in his minor place. He has 
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also succeeded in integrating the Venetian 
school with the other, less fully studied, schools 
of settecento painting. The story is brought to a 
logical conclusion with Francesco Guardi who 
died in the fourth year of the French Revolution. 

This brief résumé of the contents of Art and 
Architecture in Italy 1600-1750 will, it is hoped, 
reveal the nature of the work. We need hardly 
add that it supersedes the two previous general 
books on the subject—the Italian section of 
Weisbach’s Propylden volume (1924) and 
Vincenzo Golzio’s arid but useful chronicle, 
II Seicento e il Settecento (1950), even though the 
latter is better illustrated. Indeed, it must be said 
that the 192 pages of plates in this volume are 
more than a little disappointing, but to com- 
pensate there is an invaluable bibliography 
raisonné of the many learned (and not so learned !) 
articles on individual aspects of the subject. For 
its facts alone, this book will be indispensable to 
every student of the sei- and settecento. But the 
unique distinction of the volume is that it 
provides the first carefully considered assessment 
of the three arts in the whole Italian peninsula 
during the Baroque period. Professor Witt- 
kower’s book is a major landmark in Baroque 
studies and we may safely predict that it will 
exert a profound influence on the rising 
generation of art-historians.—H.H. 


THE SMALL GERMAN COURTS IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: By 
Adrien Fauchier-Magnan, translated by 
Mervyn Savill. (London: Methuen & Co. 
32s. net.) 


VISITORS to the princely town and country 
palaces of Germany often find themselves 
pondering on the life that was led in these 
temples of frivolity during their eighteenth- 
century heyday. The monumental staircase with 
its gaily painted ceiling; the elegant spiegelsaal 
coruscating with scrolls of gilt wood or stucco 
which are reflected in misty looking-glasses; 
the Chinesisches Kabinett lined with panels of 
vermilion, jet and gold lacquer and containing 
a profusion of little porcelain vases; the formal 
garden populated by a pantheon of dancing 
marble Olympians; and the solitary Hermitage 
half hidden in romantic woods—all these 
suggest that the princelings led unruffled lives 
of civilized refinement. One pictures them as 
graceful Nymphenburg figures endowed with 
the tender sensibilities of a Werther. And how 
wrong one is! According to M. Fauchier- 
Magnan’s book, these princes picked up, on 
their travels through France and Italy, only the 
thinnest of thin veneers of refinement with 
which to overlay their natural boorishness, and 
the life of their courts was conducted on the 
level of a knock-about farce. It seems hardly 
possible that these petty-tyrannical, hard- 
drinking, libidinous Goths should have wished 
to disport their obese and clumsy persons in 
buildings as exquisite and sophisticated as 
Schloss Pommersfelden, Schloss Bruchsal, the 
Residenz at Wurzburg, the Amalienburg 
pavilion or the Castle of Solitude near Stuttgart. 

In The Small German Courts in the Eighteenth 
Century, M. Adrien Fauchier-Magnan has 
explored the strange world in which these 


princes flourished. A knowledge of this world 
is essential for a true appreciation of German 
art and architecture of the period and this book 
will therefore be of great interest to connoisseurs. 
The book was first published in France (it has 
been agreeably translated, though the text 
contains a number of misprints), and displays 
a very marked French bias. Indeed, the author 
is inclined to attribute all that was elegant or 
good in eighteenth-century German court life 
to Parisian influence. But he presents an accurate 
and vivid, if occasionally distasteful, picture of 
this wide and fascinating subject which is 
relatively unknown to English readers. The 
first part of the book consists of a broad sketch 
of social life in Germany from the Peace of 
Westphalia to the Napoleonic conquest. In the 
second part M. Fauchier-Magnan concentrates 
his attention on the Dukes of Wiirttemberg, 
some of whom are among the most highly 
coloured specimens of German princedom. A 
final section is devoted to the rulers of Montbé- 
liard with special reference to Leopold Eberhard 
who had been brought up on the Koran instead 
of the Bible and acquired a wholly Moham- 
medan outlook on marriage. M. Fauchier- 
Magnan is at his best when writing of these 
eccentric potentates. With a wealth of contem- 
porary gossip, he describes their amorous adven- 
tures, their theatrical entertainments and their 
inevitable financial difficulties. He also gives a full 
account of the Wiirttemberg palace at Ludwigs- 
burg and the many smaller pleasure domes erected 
for the Dukes in the surrounding country. 

M. Fauchier-Magnan does not pretend to be 
an impartial art-historian. He handles the rococo 
style with the tenderness of a lover and brusquely 
dismisses neo-classicism as a style of ‘severity and 
unbearable coldness’. Nevertheless, all students 
of eighteenth-century art will be grateful to him 
for this highly entertaining book which brims 
full with ‘background material’. It is, indeed, the 
best book in English on its subject, and it is pro- 
vided with a long bibliography for the benefit 
of those who wish to delve more deeply into 
the splendours and miseries of German court 
life.—H.H. 


JOSEPH CRAWHALL. THE MAN AND 
THE ARTIST: By Adrian Bury, A.R.WS. 
(London: Charles Skilton Ltd. Half-Vellum 
Edition, £10 ros. Buckram, £5 5s.) 


THOUGH when Crawhall died in 1913 he had 
a devoted circle of ardent admirers and good 
specimens of his art still bring high prices, no 
book has hitherto been devoted to him and his 
name is barely known to the present generation. 
Mr. Adrian Bury is convinced that he was a 
genius, certainly one of the best artists of his age: 
his work if not poetry approximates, we are 
told, to ‘superb and utterly realistic prose’, and 
‘within the limitations he set himself he was 
supreme’. Mr. Bury has studied Crawhall more 
thoroughly than anyone else now alive, and in 
this handsome volume he has brought together a 
fully representative selection. They include hunt- 
ing subjects, studies of birds, animals and fishes in 
a variety of media—oils, watercolour and wash 
on paper, pastel and gouache on holland, a 
material of which Crawhall was particularly 


fond. There are sixty-five illustrations, and the 
half dozen in colour are of exceptional excellence: 
—two of the bird subjects quite first-rate. 


Beyond question Crawhall was, within a) 
narrow range, a gifted draughtsman, nor can it) 
be disputed that he had a genuine feeling for 
tone, colour and light, a remarkable control of) 
his media, and, on a small scale, a grasp of form. 
These qualities and a quick, observant eye, a) 
most retentive memory, and an intimate know- 
ledge of bird and animal life amount to quite a 
lot, and are dwelt upon with perceptive 
enthusiasm by Mr. Bury in his notes on the 
plates; which, with their understanding of 
technical problems, could only have been 
written by a practising artist. He is a persuasive - 
advocate and yet he does not entirely convince. 
What, then, is it in Crawhall’s oeuvre which 
prevents us endorsing the claims that Mr. Bury 
advances for him as an artist of high rank, let 
alone as a creator of ‘masterpieces’. It should of 
course in justice be remembered that Crawhall 
did not conceive of himself in such a role, and 
was so critical of his own productions that he 
destroyed a large part of them. He was an 
amateur who spent much of his life in sporting 
activities, a breeder of horses and a dashing rider 
to hounds. It may be held to be rather equivocal 
ptaise when the author observes of him 
‘Crawhall was always the realist, and his 
objective was to make his bird and animal forms 
as close to their natural appearance as possible. 
Whatever decorative effect he achieved as the 
result of skilful patterning, colour and placing 
were subsidiary to the main theme’. Nor does 
it really enhance our estimate of him as a 
creative artist to learn from the late Sir John 
Lavery that ‘he had the satisfaction of hearing 
his pigeons praised by pigeon-fanciers and his 
dogs commended for their fidelity by dog- 
breeders . . .” Crawhall’s draughtsmanship is a 
little too facile. His line is used to define the 
contours and create decorative effect; it does not 
where horses or cattle or tigers are involved 
express plastic form, like Delacroix’ nervous, 
agitated scribbles. That Crawhall often achieved 
a telling decorative pattern and a fastidious 
balance of tone and colour is undeniable. 

The Aviary, chosen as the Frontispiece, is an 
impressive example, even if we cannot go the 
length of regarding it as ‘among the best water- 
colours of the English School’—but the in- 
escapable limitations of his gift are at once 
apparent when he puts figures together on a 
fairly large scale; as in The Meet (Pl. 38), where 
the design, to quote Mr. Bury, ‘tends to become 
crowded, and the outline, so vital in the bird 
pictures, is perfunctory in this hunting one’. 
The best figure draughtsmen of the English 
School are not a very distinguished Company 
judged by European standards, but Crawhall can 
scarcely be counted among them. Moreover, 
some of the more ambitious drawings in gouache 
of the nineties and early years of the present 
century, for all their searching analysis and extra- 
ordinary understanding of the character and 
anatomy of horses and birds, now have a period 
look suggesting interiors with Morris wall- 
papers and Japanese prints—by which, and 
Whistler, the artist was considerably influenced. 


; 


. 


Yet Crawhall’s best drawings go far to explain 
and justify the author’s enthusiasm. They are 
remarkable for real economy of statement, and 
so fine an example as The Greyhound ‘veritably 
trembles with life’. 

Some of Mr. Bury’s incidental judgments are, 
entertainingly insular and reactionary—for 
instance that Aimé Morot (1850-1913), painter 
of battle-pieces, animal subject and portraits, 
was ‘among the greatest artists of his time’. And 
scarcely less extravagant, that the formation of 
the New English Art Club in 1881 and of the 
Newlyn Art School marked a new renaissance, 
which ‘was after Impressionism, the last great 
serious and fruitful movement before art was in- 
fluenced by the theories emanating from 
Gauguin, Cézanne, Van Gogh, Picasso and other 
eccentrics’. Mr. Bury never hesitates to let his 


readers know where he stands: in contrast to © 


this deplorable quartette Stanhope Forbes and 
George Clausen are singled out for praise, while 
Crawhall is exalted to the status of a great 
artist.—R.E. 


EUROPEAN ARMOUR CIRCA 1066 TO 
CIRCA 1700: By Claude Blair. (London: 
Batsford, 1958. 35s. net.) 


WRITERS on arms and armour, and particu- 
larly on the latter subject, have tended in recent 
years to concentrate more and more upon the 
aesthetic or art-historical aspect and to neglect 
the equally important question of technical 
development. Though such topics as the 
sculptural element in armour and the evolution 
_ of its ornament have much to tempt a writer, 
it is, in fact, premature to speculate about such 
matters before the fundamental principles of the 
historical development of armour have been 
established beyond question. The last major 
_ work to appear on the subject, Sir Guy Laking’s 
five volume Record of European Armour and Arms 
left, much to be desired in this respect particu- 
larly as regards Continental armour. Owing to 
that author’s ignorance of foreign languages, 
he was unable to follow up contemporary 
research in Germany and Austria and when the 
work first appeared in 1920 it was in many 
respects already out of date. 

Mr. Blair approaches his subject from the 
angle of an archaeologist rather than that of an 
art-historian and has resisted the temptation to 
indulge in unprofitable theorising about aesthetic 
influences: to him armour was quite clearly 
made for defence and not, as some modern 
writers would like to persuade us, as a symbol 
of the power of its bearer. We have for the 
first time in the English language a most 
thorough and precise history of European 

~ armour from 1066 to 1700. Though the author 
~ has condensed his subject to such an extent that 
he covers it in under 200 pages, he succeeds in 
imparting considerably more information than 
did Laking in all his five volumes. In the effort 
to convey so much information in so small a 
space, the author has inevitably had to adopt a 
‘somewhat austere style and the book will be 
found to be a remarkably complete reference 
book rather than an easily readable history. Its 
low price has been achieved at the cost of 
ing the number of half-tone plates to 


twenty-one, but any inadequacy in the plates is 
fully compensated for by the excellent series of 
line drawings. These make clear many con- 
structional points that would not have been 
apparent in reproductions from photographs. 

The collector of armour may feel that his 
interests have not been given special considera- 
tion: for over half the book is devoted to the 
period preceding the sixteenth century although 
to all practical purposes, no armour made before 
1500 is likely to come his way. This is, neverthe- 
less, a merit in the book, for the great majority 
of modern writers have confined themselves to 
the sixteenth century with no more than a brief 
glance at the preceding and following centuries. 

In writing of mediaeval armour, it is necessary 
to make generalisations on the basis of very 
slight evidence, but Mr. Blair occasionally uses 
terms that give the impression that he has a 
great weight of evidence to support them. His 
repeated use of the word ‘popular’ when 
referring to mediaeval armour can also be 
criticised; the wearing of armour in the Middle 
Ages was surely always confined to a relatively 
small proportion of the population? 

Students of armour can be divided into two 
classes; those whose preference is for German 
and Austrian-made armour and those who con- 
sider Italian armour to be the finest. Mr. Blair’s 
preference is for the latter and he does not 
altogether succeed in avoiding a certain prejudice 
in favour of Italian armour. He seems to exag- 
gerate the influence of Italian armour on that of 
Germany in the fifteenth century. Surely neither 


the German Kastenbrust of the first half of the 


century nor the magnificent fluted and rippled 
late Gothic types made by Lorenz Colman at 
Augsburg owe anything to Italian precept? 
It may be true that the Milanese armourers 
copied the German types and exported them to 
Germany, but this does not prove that they 
were originated by Italians. His claim that some 
of the finest sallets are the work of Italian 
armourers must also be regarded as distinctly 
subjective. 

Not only is Mr. Blair’s grasp of his subject 
all-embracing but his reading is most up-to-date, 
since he is able to refer us to a breast-plate dug 
up at Tongres as recently as 1954. There are, 
however, a few points that appear to need 
correction. His statement, on p. 133, that all 
forms of visored helmet from the beginning of 
the sixteenth century onwards were fitted with 
spring catches or pivot-hooks and staples to lock 
the movable parts in the closed position is not 
true. Most of the helmets of the fluted, so-called 
Maximilian type have in fact no such fitting to 
secure the visor, which seems to have been held 
in place by gravity and a friction fit. His state- 
ment, on p. 171, that crowns, coronets and 
circles continued to be worn on the helmet only 
until the late fifteenth century seems to ignore 
the helmet of King Gustav Vasa of Sweden. 
This helmet, bought in Augsburg in 1541, is 
enclosed by a crown of etched and gilt iron. 
On p. 178 he writes of embossed armour being 
encrusted and inlaid with gold and silver, but in 
fact I know of no example of the true damascene 
technique of inlaying being used on European 
armour. The gold or silver ornament was 


applied to a hatched ground and not hammered 
into a channel in the iron. Finally, some mention 
might have been made of Pompeo Leoni as a 
maker of embossed armour. Though no definite 
attribution has as yet been made to him, docu- 
mentary proof exists and his bronze figures of 
Philip II in armour in the Prado show that he 
had a profound knowledge of its construction. 

Students and collectors of armour have had to 
wait a long time for a really first-rate general 
book on their subject, but now the gap has been 
admirably filled. No library or collector can 
afford to be without this book.—J.F.H. 


CHINESE CELADON WARES: By 
G. St. G. M. Gompertz. (London: Faber and 
Faber. 21s. net.) 


MR. GOMPERTZ has written a book which 
should be in the hands of all students and 
amateurs of Chinese ceramic art. Of recent.years 
there have been many publications dealing with 
this subject and the names of Sir Percival David 
and Messrs. Hobson, Hetherington, Honey and 
Basil Gray will be familiar to those who have 
sought enlightenment on the subject. Mr. 
Gompertz acknowledges freely in his text and 
in footnotes his debt to these and other students. 
Yet the especial interest of his contribution is 
that with his considerable acquaintance with 
the opinions and writings of Oriental, chiefly 
Japanese, students he is able to convey the results 
of their investigations to Western readers. From 
this the impression is given that whilst there is 
some divergence in the conclusions of Western 
and Japanese students, on the whole there is 
substantial agreement between the Western and 
Chinese point of view. 

Another feature of his book is that he includes 
under the general heading of Celadon, many 
kindred wares such as Yiieh, Ju, Kuan and even 
Chiin yao, as in his opinion the term ‘may be 
held strictly to denote high fired porcellanous 
wares with a felspathic glaze of characteristic 
bluish or greyish green tone derived from iron’. 

In the West the products of the kilns situated 
in the district of Lung Ch‘uan, in the Chekiang 
province, gave rise to the very name of celadon 
owing to the resemblance of the glazes employed 
to the colour of robes worn by a shepherd of 
this name in a seventeenth-century French play. 
But in adopting the wider classification Mr. 
Gompertz has added much to the interest and 
complexity of his subject. In the identification 
of the Ju and Kuan wares Sir Percival David’s 
conclusions are largely accepted, and, although 
Koyama and other Japanese students are quoted 
as suggesting the connection between Ju ware 
and the much better known Northern Chinese 
celadons, the evidence given in support of this, 
which is largely based on finding fragments of 
the wares in the same districts, can hardly be 
regarded as convincing. 

The chapter on Lung Ch‘uan ware which 
sums up what is accepted opinion adds little to 
our knowledge but is an attractive presentation 
of a subject which is of especial interest to those 
who value celadon for its aesthetic and decorative 
qualities. 

The record is enlivened by translations of 
passages from Japanese sources, especially when 
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these relate to actual field studies in China 
which describe journeys by earnest students in 
the search for early kiln sites which are of great 
value for the checking of traditional attributions. 
For those not familiar with the country and 
especially the neighbourhood of the kiln sites, 
a few sketch maps accompanying the text 
would have been of great assistance especially 
as the names of towns and villages undergo 
changes in the course of time. 

The author is to be congratulated in the 
arrangement of his material and the clarity of 
his references and the publisher on the pro- 
duction of the book with characteristic good 
type and for the successful colour and half-tone 
plates.—L.B.B. 


COLLINS’ GUIDE TO ENGLISH PARISH 
CHURCHES: Edited and with an Introduc- 
tion by John Betjeman. (London: Collins. 
30s. net.) 


FOR lovers and students of English parish 
churches this Guide is quite indispensable. It 
provides an annotated list arranged under 
counties of over 4,000, roughly a quarter of the 
total number; it is copiously illustrated with line 
drawings by John Piper and admirable, 
judiciously selected representative photographs; 
and above all there is a general Introduction by 
the Editor, which for his many admirers will be 
the strongest possible recommendation. Highly 
personal and characteristic, it is wide in range— 
not only architecture but doctrine, ritual, social 
customs, mural painting, bells, tomb stones and 
much besides are brought within the range of a 
compressed but vivid and colourful survey; 
which extends from the Conquest down to 1930 
and is based throughout on intimate knowledge 
and deep, sympathetic understanding. Unequi- 
vocably Christian and Anglican, to those whose 
interest in the subject is purely secular this 
inimitable essay may well prove a stumbling 
block: at the outset Mr. Betjeman observes that 
for atheists old churches are ‘inadequately 
developed building sites’. 

As we would expect, the Victorian architects— 
Pearson, Butterfield, Street, Burges, G. F. Bod- 
ley and Gilbert Scott, Junr. get a full measure of 
admiration for their achievements, and here one 
is conscious of a certain inconsistency. Mr. 
Betjeman severely castigates the Victorian 
restorers, while seemingly oblivious of the fact 
that many of the contemporary churches he 
admires contain horrors in the way of fittings 
and decoration, the intrusion of which into 
ancient fabrics he so whole-heartedly and justly 
deplores. All Saints, Margaret Street (Pl. 38) may 
serve to illustrate this contradiction. 

There are statements in the Introduction not 
to be taken au pied de la lettre. That in the 
‘alterations after 1860 the old churches of 
England were almost entirely rebuilt’ is a wild 
exaggeration: one has but to think of those in 
Suffolk and Norfolk and turn to the lists. 
Mr. Betjeman pronounces that Lancing School 
chapel ‘must be regarded as one of the finest 
Gothic buildings of any period in England’, but 
surely it can only be so regarded if the category of 
‘finest’ is extravagantly enlarged. Nor, as is here 
very distinctly implied, have ‘dazzling floodlights’ 


been introduced into most ancient churches. 

A number of well-known authorities have 
collaborated with the Editor in preparing notes 
on the selected churches in each county. The 
Forewords to each are excellent as brief sum- 
maries of the general characteristics and the 
notes draw attention not only to architectural 
features but to aesthetic and atmospheric 
qualities. Some are too terse to be of any real 
service, while though the lists are of great value 
the selection hardly supports Mr. Betjeman’s 
belief that no really outstanding church has 
‘escaped the sieve of the contributors’. To cite a 
single instance from Warwickshire, a county not 
rich in ecclesiastical architecture— St. Gregory’s 
Tredington, is omitted though quite outstanding 
on the score both of its architecture and 
mediaeval woodwork, and anciently the mother 
church of a wide area in the Stour Valley, while 
St. Edmund’s, Shipston-on-Stour, formerly a 
mere chapel of ease to it and of negligible 
interest, is for some incomprehensible reason 
included. Such vagaries of judgment can be 
corrected in a second edition, for which there 
should certainly be a demand.—R.E. 


L’?ART ET L7HOMME: Published under the 
Direction of René Huyghe, Professor at the 
Collége de France, Conservateur en Chef 
Honoraire au Musée du Louvre. Volume I 
(368 pages, 963 illustrations, 16 in colour.) 
Volume II (464 pages, 1,220 illustrations, 20 in 
colour.) (Paris: Larousse.) 


THESE first two volumes are books of interest, 
imagination and insight. The name Larousse 
alone has always been a hallmark for good work: 
and when, in addition, Mr. René Huyghe 
directs it is certain that a work of art will be 
achieved. The dictionary is fascinating both to 
read and to look at and is the sort of book which 
anyone should have who is interested in what 
life is about, its how, its why and the general 
wonder of it. It takes for its theme that art is an 
essential function of man, indispensable to the 
individual, as to society; an inevitable need from 
the beginning. Without man there is no art, but 
without art, almost there is no man; for by the 
inspiration of the artist man learns to see and 
understand the world in which he lives, and 
from this understanding springs new vision and 
new understanding. As Mr. Huyghe says, ‘it is 
the breathing of the spirit’, 

The work will be divided into three parts: 
Parts I and II now published deal with the 
periods from prehistoric time until the Christian 
era; and from the Christian era until the Italian 
Renaissance; Part III, to be published this year, 
from the Renaissance until the beginnings of the 
twentieth century. 

Part I, containing 368 pages and nearly 1,000 
finely chosen and illuminating illustrations is 
divided into six sections, each with an intro- 
ductory note by Mr. Huyghe and essays by 
specialists, both French and other, followed by 
a précis of the history of art for the period under 
consideration. This last is in a traditional chrono- 
logical order from which the rest of the text 
may be diverted in order to touch on similar 
tendencies geographically wide apart and not 
always similar in date. 


In studying man and art from the point o 
view of the earliest known examples, shown i 


carvings as the Venuses in the Magdaloni 
Grotto, carvings recalling Michelangelo’s Night 
and Day, and the superb Harappa Torso of 2400-4 
2000 B.C. Such things show traditions whi 
must ante-date these examples by untold ages 

Part II continues on the same lines as Part I, 
but with even greater generosity. It is divide 
into eight sections and has 1,200 black and white: 
reproductions and 20 coloured ones. These 
illustrations have not been chosen merely to: 
adorn the text, but to complete it, bringing as. 
they do an easy understanding of a general 
evolution, of similarities and influences; showing» 
the particular character of each époque, school 
or style. There are wonderful pages devoted to 
Chartres, to Reims, to Amiens, bringing a 
clarity and precision which must many a time 
be missed by the general visitor. 

There seems to this reader a special intensity 
and beauty in the arrangement of Mr. Charles 
Stirling’s essays in Section XIII, but everywhere | 
throughout the book there is intelligent and 
stimulating material. Each section of these books - 
is an exploration and an adventure from which 
there is surely proof that man and art cannot be 
dissociated and that the artist makes visible the 
world invisible—H.S.E. 


THE ROUND TOWERS TO ENGLISH 
PARISH CHURCHES: By Claude J. W. 
Messent. (Norwich: Fletcher & Son Ltd. 
30s. net.) 


ONE of the discoveries that results from any 
antiquarian study is the susceptibility of most 
objects to local variation. This is particularly so 
in the case of architecture, where the transport 
of materials might prove as costly as the materials 
themselves. Every part of England has its own 
peculiarities of style, and in East Anglia one of 
these is the circular plan of the towers to churches. 
These round towers and the ones which occur 
sporadically elsewhere are the subject of the book 
under review, whose purpose, as claimed by its 
author, is ‘to describe and illustrate the 180 
examples still standing’ and to note a further 
twenty which have almost or entirely dis- 
appeared. The book fulfills its purpose in a way 
which is calculated to appeal more to the casual 
enquirer than to the serious student. It is not a 
scholarly work, and it would probably be unfair 
to judge it as one. The illustrations take the form 
of pen-and-ink drawings by the author—always 
of exteriors—and the descriptions which face 
the illustrations normally occupy four or five 
lines of text and contain information about dates 
of building, situation and materials. Unfortun- 
ately, there is considerable repetition, which the 
format makes to some extent inevitable, and— 
a more serious fault—the information is not 
always backed by sufficient evidence. The tower 
at Morton-on-the-Hill, Norfolk, is said to date 
back to pre-Conquest days ‘although externally 
there are no features of that period’. One 
assumes from this that there are internal features 
of pre-Conquest date but they are not identified 
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is they should be. Again, the tower at South 
Yckendon, Essex, according to Mr. Messent, 
dates from Norman days’. Why, when its 
. visible features are thirteenth century? 
axon, Saxo-Norman and Norman are words 
hat are used too indiscriminately throughout 

e book. Mr. Messent has taken great trouble 
© make his list complete and refers to one of 
he parish churches at Guildford which is said 
‘o have had a round tower demolished during 
the nineteenth century. The only tower that 
could qualify is the one of St. Nicholas’s, but 
this was certainly square. However, Surrey need 
not be omitted from the list of counties to have 
had round towers, because at Tooting, not 
mentioned in the book, was a ‘steeple, which is 
small and low, & of circular form. . . It seems 
to be of early work . . .’ It was so described by 
Sir Stephen Glynne and was pulled down and 
rebuilt with the rest of the church in 1837. 
Mr. Messent was right to regard the subject of 
round towers as worthy of further study. 
Because several are Saxon, they are of more than 
local interest. But, despite the existence of this 
new book, an exhaustive work illustrated with 
photographs, plans, elevations (to show the 
height of the east doorway when raised) and 
cross-sections of mouldings is still needed. Only 
then are the problems which they present likely 
to be solved.—RJ.S. 


ANGLICAN CATHEDRALS OUTSIDE 
THE BRITISH ISLES: By Basil F. L. 
Clarke. With a Foreword by John Betjeman. 
(London: S.P.C.K. 45s. net.) 


ROUND towers and most local styles of 
architecture are the corollary to poor com- 
munications. As communications improve, 
| materials and ideas exchange more freely, and 
‘one of the interests to be derived from a study 
of Mr. Clarke’s book is to see how far English 
materials and ideas were adopted by those who 
in the seventeenth, eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries built and designed churches in 
British territories overseas. The debt was about 
as great as it could be. English brick was used 
for Belize Cathedral in British Honduras and 
stone from Staffordshire for the Cathedral at 
Port of Spain, Trinidad; Quebec Cathedral and 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, were copied from 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields; and box-pews, three- 
decker pulpit and crimson pulpit-cushion were 
as much a part of the eighteenth-century church 
"in the West Indies as they were of one in England. 
Not only were the materials and the prototypes 
English but the craftsmen and the architects also. 
When the Cathedral of Antigua was rebuilt in 
1845-7, carpenters and masons were imported 
from England, while Bodley, Butterfield, 
Benjamin Ferrey and George Gilbert Scott are 
among the English architects represented. 
Drawing on a wide knowledge, Mr. Clarke 
every so often gives summary appraisals of the 
various architects and their work. Butterfield is 
‘envisaged as ‘a solitary, austere, ascetic man’, 
and Burges ‘had a whimsical, humorous mind, 
which enlivened his designs in a most refreshing 
way’. These passages are a delightful part of the 
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k, and they serve as an antidote to the details 
‘of architecture and of history which constitute the 


main subject-matter. Mr. Clarke has collected 
his material from periodicals, pamphlets and 
newspapers and is his severest critic when he 
says the book is compiled largely with the aid 
of scissors and paste. It may be true that it is. 
It may be true, also, that there is a distinct lack 
of proportion in the accounts. Churches which 
have been destroyed receive more recognition 
than the ones which replace them; rejected 
plans assume more importance than ones which 
were executed; sometimes references to indi- 
vidual cathedrals extend over several pages; 
sometimes they occupy only a line or two. All 
these failings are to be expected in a book which 
is the first of its kind and which treats of a 
subject which would involve a world-tour were 
all its facts to be verified and every documentary 


source explored, Mr. Clarke faced peculiar 


difficulties and met them in the right way. 
He presents the facts as concisely as possible and 
does not embellish even when there is strong 
temptation to do so. The result is a valuable and 
disciplined book—one which will make the 
growing number of admirers of Victorian 
architecture aware that the Anglican Cathedrals 
outside the British Isles cannot for their own 
sakes—or for that of the fittings they contain— 
be ignored any longer. The book has only one 
failing worthy of censure and this concerns the 
illustrations. There are no references to them in 
the text; they are not numbered and the only 
index to them is rather inconveniently part of 
the list of contents.—RJ.S. 


ART TREASURES OF GERMANY: Edited 
by Bernol Lohse and Harald Busch. With an 
Introduction by Rudolf Hagelstange, and 
Commentaries on the Illustrations by Helmut 
Domke. (London: B. T. Batsford. 30 pp., 
230 plates: 12 in colour. £4 4s. net.) 


THIS is a picture book pure and simple: its 
value depends on the quality of the illustrations 
and the taste that has directed their choice. In 
fact, a happy balance has been preserved 
between architecture, painting and sculpture, 
though the few examples of applied art that have 
been added are hardly numerous enough to 
justify their inclusion. The illustrations are 
confined to treasures of European Art, mostly 
German, but a few Italian, Dutch and French 
pictures preserved in German galleries are 
included. In a collection of 230 plates illustrating 
so wide a field, it is inevitable that most of the 
illustrations should be familiar, less so are some 
of the works of mediaeval sculpture. The text 
is not of paramount importance in a publication 
of this nature; this is just as well for the transla- 
tion does less than justice to it. Whereas the 
translation of the Introduction is competently 
done, that of the captions to the plates is clumsy 
and too close to the German original, which in 
each case is printed on the same page. These, 
it is true, are written in a florid style that is 
difficult to put into English. It is strange to find 
the late and decadent three-quarter armour from 
the Niirnberg Museum described as ‘the art of 
the armourer at its best’; for this suit is, in fact, 
an ordinary munition armour that has been 
elaborately enriched with etching, probably 
executed as a masterpiece by an armour-etcher’s 


apprentice. One suspects that this book was 
originally designed by the German State Tourist 
Office; its many superb illustrations will surely 
attract those who have not as yet had an 
opportunity to visit the great wealth of master- 
pieces of art and architecture that are preserved 
on German soil.—J.F.H. 


BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 
By Ruari McLean 


TWO remarkable picture books recently pub- 
lished make an interesting comparison. Both 
contain photographs of Africa, both are large 
quartos, and both are printed by superb photo- 
gravure on the Continent. 

The first is The Thrones of Earth and Heaven 
(page size 12} in. X 10f$ in.) published by 
Thames & Hudson in London at £4 4s. It con- 
sists of photographs taken round the shores of 
the Mediterranean by the young Canadian 
Guggenheim Award painter Roloff Beny, with 
short passages of poetic text by Freya Stark, 
Jean Cocteau, Bernard Berenson, the late Rose 
Macaulay and Stephen Spender—and a fore- 
word by Sir Herbert Read. 

The book itself has been designed by Roloff 
Beny and is divided into five sections, the 
Eastern Mediterranean (mostly Syria, but in- 
cluding Istanbul), the Nile Valley, the Barbary 
Coast, the Western Mediterranean (stretched to 
include Burgos, Moissac, Albi and Nimes) and 
the Aegean. The photographs in each section 
are preceded by text and maps printed on skil- 
fully chosen coloured cartridge papers; the 
photogravure plates have been printed by the 
French firm of Braun et cie at Mulhouse. The 
artist’s camera has been directed at architecture 
and sculpture, not people, and directed by a 
mind sensitive to poetry and archaeology: the 
result is sophisticated and subtle, evocative 
rather than informative, a memorable and most 
ambitious piece of book-making. 

The second book is Afrika vom Mittelmeer zum 
Aequator, photographed by Emil Schulthess and 
published by Manesse Verlag, Conzett & Huber, 
of Ziirich, at DM.58 (approximately £5 15s.). 
The book (to be followed by a second volume 
From the Equator to the Cape of Good Hope) 
originated in a photographic Expedition through 
Africa for Du; and contains, quite simply, what 
are probably the most superb topographical 
photographs (86 in black and white and 76 in 
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colour) that have ever been printed anywhere. 
The page size is 12} in. x 94 in. All the photo- 
graphs are either full page or double page: some 
of the latter are folding pull-outs. The absence 
of small photographs and consequent ‘layout’ 
gives the book an enormous gain in simplicity 
and nobility. 

The short text, describing the journey, and 
the captions, printed on separate pages from the 
pictures, are handled with impressive efficiency 
and absence of pretentiousness: everything is 
subordinated to the superb photographs. The 
reproduction of these confirm that Conzett & 
Huber lead the world in photogravure, par- 
ticularly in colour. Here, one says, is Africa, in 
one’s lap, people, animals and scenery. It is a 
breath-taking book. The restraint and skill that 
have gone into the typography and the binding 
design make it worth studying on those counts 
too. It is, at the moment, available only with 
the German text. 


Papermaking 


DARD HUNTER is the world’s leading 
authority on papermaking by hand, and, at the 
age of seventy-five has just published his auto- 
biography My Life with Paper (New York, 
Knopf, $5.00). His childhood and youth were 
not uneventful and at the age of eighteen he 
spent a year touring the U.S.A. as assistant to 
his brother, who was a professional conjurer. 
Later, he undertook a series of journeys to study 
papermaking, by the ancient hand methods, in 
Mexico, the South Seas, China, Korea, Japan, 
Sumatra, India, and elsewhere, the results of 
which were embodied in the series of mono- 
graphs which made him famous. His auto- 
biography is itself an extremely low-priced 
example of good American book-production, 
designed by Rudolph Ruzicka, set in Ruzicka’s 
linotype ‘Fairfield’, and printed by the Kingsport 
Press Inc. in Tennessee. 


Schwitters 


ONE of the most lively examples of book 
design produced in England recently is Kurt 
Schwitters in England, by Stefan Themerson, 
published by the Gaberbocchus Press in London 
at 25s. Schwitters, who died in 1948, was one of 
the original Dadaists and a pioneer of collage. 

The book is published in celloglassed paper 
boards, with a binding design of outrageous 
ingenuity. The inside is as unorthodox and 
ingenious as béfits its subject, and the whole 
effect is most refreshing. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The inclusion of a book in this list does not 
preclude us from publishing a review later.) 


Sidney’s Appearance. A Study in Eliza- 
bethan Portraiture: By Alexander C., 
Judson. Bloomington, Indiana, U.S.A.: 
Indiana University Press. 


The International Law of Art, for lawyers, 
collectors and artists: By Barnett Hollander 
of the New York Bar. London: Bowes and 
Bowes Publishers Ltd. 63s. net. 
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Received’, can be obtained by post from 

The Belgrave Library, 22 Armoury Way, 
London, S.W.18. 


Some Quaker Portraits Certain and Un- 
certain: By John Nickalls. London: Friends’ 
Historical Society (Friends’ House, Euston 
Road, N.W.1) jointly with Friends’ Historical 
Association (Haverford, Pennsylvania, U.S.A). 
3s. 6d. net. U.S.A. 75c. 


The Nature of Experience: By Sir Russell 
Brain. (University of Durham Riddell 
Memorial Lectures. Thirtieth Series). 
London: Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. net. 


Georges Braque: By John Richardson, The 
Penguin Modern Painters. Harmonds- 
worth, Middlesex: Penguin Books. 8s. 6d. 
net. 


The Tate Gallery Report. 1957-58. London: 
H.M. Stationery Office. 4s. net. 


The Colour of Heraldry: Foreword by J. P. 
Brooke-Little, M.A., F.H.S. Bluemantle Pur- 
suivant of Arms. Chairman of The Heraldry 
Society. London: The Heraldry Society (East 
Knoyle, Wiltshire). 35s. net. 


Antiquarian Horology and the Proceedings 
of the Antiquarian Horological Society. 
No. 9. Vol. 2. Ilbertson Collection. 
Commemorative Issue. Antiquarian Horo- 
logical Society Ltd. 10s. 6d. (Copies may be 
obtained from the Society’s Publishing 
Manager, Mr. N. L. Rabson, 36 Derwent 
Avenue, Kingston Vale, S.W.15, or from 
Mr. Malcolm Gardner, 12 Earnshaw Street, 
St. Giles, London, W.C.2). 


The Museums Journal. Vol. 58. No. 10. 
London: The ‘Museums Association (33 
Fitzroy Street, Fitzroy Square, W.1). 4s. net. 


National Gallery Catalogues. The Sixteenth- 
Century Venetian School: By Cecil Gould. 
London: Published by order of the Trustees of 
the National Gallery. 6s. net. 


The Complete Etchings of Goya: With a 
Foreword by Aldous Huxley. London: Allan 
Wingate (Publishers) Ltd. £2 2s. net. 


Old European Pewter: By A. J. G. Verste’ 
London: Thames & Hudson. 35s. net. 


Decorative Arts of the Italian Renaissance 
1400-1600. Catalogue with illustrations i 
colour and monochrome. Detroit, Michigar 
The Detroit Institute of Arts. 


The Philosophy of Art History: By Arnol) 
Hauser. London: Routledge and Kegan Paw 
358. net. 


International Directory of Arts. 1958-195 
Editor: Dr. Helmut Rauschenbusch. Berlin 
Internationales Kunst-Adressbuch (Dessaue 
Strasse 6-7, S.W. 61). 


The Mosaics in the Church of St. Mark 
Venice: Text by Pietro Toesca and Ferdin 
ando Forlati. London: George Rainbird Ltd 
Tse nicks 


The Journals and Papers of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins: Edited by Humphry House. Com 
pleted by Graham Storey. London: Oxfor: 
University Press. 63s. netin U.K. ~ 


Ambrogio Lorenzetti. Volume I, Text 
Volume II, Plates: By George Rowley 
Princeton University Press. London: Oxfore 
University Press, 160s. net for 2 volumes. 


India and Modern Art: By W. G. Archer 
London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 35s. net 


Heraldic Standards and other Ensigns: By 
Lt.-Col. Robert Gayre of Gayre and Nigg 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 35s. net. 


The Leeds Art Calendar. Volume 12. No 
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Round about the Galleries 


Raoul Dufy 


HE comprehensive exhibition of work by 
Raoul Dufy now running at Marlborough 

Fine Art in Old Bond Street is of phenomenal 
interest in the sense that Dufy is a natural primi- 
tive whose drawings and paintings can be com- 
pared with those of the cave artists, and he has 
won world-wide popularity in the most sophis- 
ticated and scientific of all ages. It is difficult to 
realise that Dufy was born as long ago as 1877: 
and save for a brief appearance in youth at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, a course of study that 
obviously had no effect on his talent, he has 

ained true to his original gifts. First and fore- 
most a gay colourist, Dufy is also a symbolist, 
reducing all nature to the simplest signs, building 
up a kaleidoscopic effect. No subject, whether it 
be a simple vase of flowers or a vast regatta or 
race-course scene crowded with people and 
incidents, is beyond his method of interpreta- 
tion. 
There is a certain joie de vivre about his work 
that is essentially infectious, but properly to 
enjoy it we must enter into his mood and inten- 
tions, and not ask for traditional drawing and 
disciplined colour. Unlike many moderns he is 
an artist who is intensely happy in his view of 
the world and communicates his pleasure to the 
spectator. What posterity will say about the 
immense position Dufy has won in the arts 
during the last fifty years, who knows? In look- 
ing at his oeuvre as a whole we can but accept it, 
happily enough, as the authentic expression of 
an enthusiastic and witty personality. 


Lawrence: P.R.A. 


}LOOKING at the portrait of Mrs, Littleton, 
daughter of the Marquis Wellesley (Leger 

|Galleries, 13 Old Bond Street), I was immedi- 
ately reminded of one of the artist’s best works: 
}Lady Blessington (Wallace Collection). Both 
appeared at the Royal Academy in 1822 and 
were painted about that time. In spite of con- 
tinuous success, which began before Lawrence 
| was twenty, the artist came under critical fire in 
his day, throughout the nineteenth century and 
| particularly since. To praise Lawrence among 
| some of the art councillors and abstract boys is 
to be regarded as not quite ‘all there’. I still 
} maintain that it is a valuable experience to enjoy 
}and appreciate Lawrence’s work. His handling 
} of paint is marvellous, and his sense of feminine 
4 beauty is unsurpassed at its best, if too senti- 
; mental at its worst; while the artist’s delineation 
of character in certain masculine portraits is 


_ Benjamin Robert Haydon, the artist’s con- 
temporary, said that ‘Lawrence suited the age 
ind the age suited Lawrence’. If this was meant 
na derogatory manner, and it probably was, 


for the age did not suit poor Haydon, it is not 
without a back-handed compliment to Lawrence. 
A fashionable portrait artist cannot avoid expres- 
sing humanity according to its contemporary 
appearance. The Regency world imposed its 
conditions on Lawrence, just as the eighteenth 
century imposed them on Reynolds and Gains- 
borough. To expect these artists to paint as 
Rembrandt or Holbein did earlier is to ask for 


‘ the impossible. 


Let us be grateful that Lawrence interpreted a 
whole epoch; and if we want to know what the 
Regency looked like facially, how it posed, and 
what it wore we can do no better than study this 
artist in his vast output. The lovely Mrs. Littleton, 
Lady Blessington, Elizabeth Lady Wallscourt, 
Princess Lieven, Lady Georgiana Agar-Ellis can 
still bewitch us. Great portraits? Well, they are 
great enough. Psychological? Well, they look as 
if they were very like the sitters in their best 
moods, No fashionable portrait painter can do 
more. 


Early Romney 


WILLIAM T. WHITLEY in his indispensable 
book Artists and Their Friends in England (1700- 
1799) informs us that Garrick ‘loved portraits of 
himself in any medium’, but Hogarth’s delight- 
ful picture of the actor and his wife (Royal 
Collection, Windsor) failed to please him. Nor 
did Garrick like one of Romney’s best early 
portraits, that of Richard Cumberland. These 
three eighteenth-century personalities have come 
into the news of late in connection with Rom- 
ney’s Portrait Group of the Leigh Family (Leggatt 
Brothers, 30 St. James’s Street). Garrick’s 
remark when he saw the picture at Romney’s 
studio, ‘this worthy gentleman in the scarlet 
waistcoat is, doubtless, a very excellent subject, 
to the state, I mean, if all these are his children— 
but not for your art, Mr. Romney, if you mean 
to pursue it with the success which I hope will 
attend you’. Romney was thirty-four when the 
Leigh Family was exhibited at the Free Society in 
1768, the year, incidentally, when the Royal 
Academy opened with its first exhibition. 

Looking at the painting today, one fails to see 
what prompted Garrick’s patronising imperti- 
nence, an impertinence all too easily applied by 
persons in any period ignorant of painting. Rom- 
ney appears to have taken the remark with docile 
diffidence and turned the picture to the wall. As 
a matter of aesthetic fact the painting is an 
extremely accomplished realisation of a difficult 
subject. The grouping of many figures, light and 
shade and fine colours are all admirably juxta- 
posed, Garrick, who, in his own profession, 
could imagine and express every human act and 
emotion obviously could not appreciate the 
trouble and skill imperative in this exacting 
commission, 


It is possible that Richard Cumberland who, 
in his Memoirs, preserves Garrick’s remark, over- 
did his praise of the rising young artist. Romney 
had been in London only six years when the 
Leigh Family was painted. It was not long, how- 
ever, before society was at his feet, or rather on 
his step ringing his bell continuously in Caven- 
dish Square. I particularly commend all the 
eight faces in this large picture. They show a 
careful drawing and handling of pigment not 
always discernible in later and more facile 
groups. Indeed, Romney, with hopes of success, 
was trying hard, and in spite of Garrick’s un- 
timely wit, had made a good picture. 


The Kaplan Galleries 


A SCINTILLATING show of modern pictures 
recently inaugurated the new policy at the 
Kaplan Galleries (6 Duke Street, St. James’s), 
the rooms there having been tastefully redecor- 
ated the better to display works by famous 
Impressionists and later artists using the con- 
temporary idiom. 

What struck me immediately on entering the 
exhibition was the comprehensive judgment of 
the directors, resulting in so attractive a versa- 
tility of styles. The little River View by Boudin 
charmingly expresses the genius for natural 
effect that has placed this artist in the top flight 
of French painters. A Gustave Loiseau, Falaise a 
Etretat, with its luminous yellows and blues, 
albeit reminiscent of Monet, is a picture that 
would be a permanent joy in any room. Flowers 
in a Vase, by Roger Limouse, similarly con- 
vinces one in its harmony of colour applied with 
vigorous but none the less subtle appreciation of 
the subject. Truphemus, a French artist as yet 
little known to the English public, is represented 
by three works: Landscape with Bridge, River and 
Buildings and Place Belcour, Lyon. His personal 
style in handling the bright sunlight of the 
south of France where he lives gives an impelling 
and pleasing interest. The Wedding, by Mané 
Katz, Christian Caillard’s The Moroccan Girl, and 
Still Life-Pheasant, R. Guerrier’s powerfully 
decorative still-life of a blue lobster, bird and 
fruit, Bernard Buffet’s Fleurs, Fond Blanc are 
other notable exhibits. There are also drawings 
by Cézanne and Picasso and a watercolour 
landscape by Raoul Dufy. 


Master Watercolourist 


AS a landscape watercolourist Sir William 
Russell Flint yields to none in the proud and 
honourable English School devoted to this 
medium. As a figure-draughtsman he is superior 
to most, not only for great knowledge of the 
figure but in his power of presentation with a 
Hellenic sense of beauty and idealism. 
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This power, of course, has been acquired by 
serious and continuous study ever since he was a 
young man. I do not doubt that Sir William’s 
figure work will stand with the best eighteenth- 
century masters of this delightful but very 
difficult art. A series of watercolours at the Frost 
and Reed Galleries in Bond Street, includes 
works from various periods, conspicuously a 
lovely standing nude entitled, Dryad, Campden 
Hill, a group called Embarrassed Statuettes, 
Venetian and other subjects. 


Claude Lorrain 


THE number of foreign artists working in 
Rome during the first half of the seventeenth- 
century and since proves the allure of the eternal 
city. If this allure fluctuated throughout the ages 
it never ceased to inspire the enquiring and 
creative mind. Of several great painters who 
found Rome so irresistible that they made it 
their permanent domicile, Claude Lorrain is the 
most prominent. The least fragment of his 
genius as an artist is instinct with profound feel- 
ing for and understanding of the neighbour- 
hood’s antiquities and place in the tradition of 
humanity and art; and his influence on landscape 
painters since his day, notably Richard Wilson, 
has been a fruitful one. 

The picture Sunset and Ships (Wildenstein 
Galleries, 147 New Bond Street) here illustrated 
is, as it were, a key-piece in the development of 
Claude’s interest for light and air, ruins and 
ships in a setting which, though imaginary, 
suggests the immemorial Italian scene. As Mr. 
Denis Mahon and Mr. Denys Sutton point out 
in their excellent catalogue to the 1955 summer 
exhibition of the works of Artists in Seventeenth 
Century Rome (see The Connoisseur June (A.D.F.) 
1955), the picture shows traces of the influence of 
Paulus Brill, Elsheimer and Agostino Tassi. 
These are, of course, minor notes in a Claude of 
major importance. Sunset and Ships dates from 
1635-9, and may be compared with the famous 
Seaport by Claude, signed and dated 1637, in the 
Duke of Northumberland’s Collection. 


Diaz: Figure Painter 


WE are inclined to think of the Barbizon 
painters as exclusively landscape men, but most 
of them were also good figure artists, and one, 
Millet, among the finest during the nineteenth- 
century. Diaz, for instance, whose landscapes 
have been much in evidence again lately, could 
paint the figure with a romantic enthusiasm, and 
in this respect was probably influenced by Dela- 
croix, who was about ten years older, and whom 
he met in Paris. Certainly, the cold classical 
School of David and Ingres was coming to an 
end (although it was echoed right down the 
century), when Diaz in 1849 painted the picture, 
Diane Chasseresse (G. M. Lotinga Galleries, 57 
New Bond Street). More decorative than 
realistic, full of light and movement, it shows 
how skilful Diaz could be in grouping figures 
within a limited space. 

Another Diaz figure subject at the Lotinga 
Galleries is La Favorite du Sultan, a pre-Barbizon 
effort, probably done when the artist was living 
in Paris, frequented the theatre and delighted in 
costume pieces with an oriental mood. 
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Minor Masters 


QUITE a few minor artists, so-called, have 
on occasions done works that do not lose their 
authority in the company of even the greatest 
painters. The little exhibition under the title of 
‘Minor English Masters’ at the Pulitzer Gallery 
(5 Kensington High Street, London) contains 
51 examples of watercolours and oils mostly 
by artists working between the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. If there are a few great 
names among them, the majority are little- 
known, but no collection would be complete 
without at least one example. 


Stubbs and Marshall 


AS between Ben Marshall and George Stubbs 
loyalties are equally divided. Stubbs was the 
greater painter of animals, but Marshall was 
more sensitive to atmospheric effect and general 
design. In the characterisation of figures there is 
not much difference as to merit. The figures in 
Marshall’s Weston Family are as admirably 
painted as any in Stubb’s groups. 

Ben Marshall, like Sir Alfred Munnings, 
loved Newmarket, and the story goes that when 
he was about to move there from London a 
friend said, “That is a barren place for the fine 
arts’; to which Marshall replied, ‘The second 
animal in creation is a fine horse; and at New- 
market I can study him in the greatest grandeur’. 
In point of fact Newmarket has played a very 
important part in English art, and our whole 
School of sporting painters was derived, as 
might be expected, from this charming local. 

Marshall, born in Leicestershire in 1767, was 
fortunate in beginning his career at a time when 
English painting was firmly established, The 
Royal Academy, founded in 1767 the year of the 
artist’s birth, had concentrated the best national 
talent; and if sporting artists were not regarded 
with the same veneration as the great face- 
painters they did benefit from prevailing aristo- 
cratic patronage. By the end of the century 
Marshall was well-known and = successful 
materially, thanks to royal and other commis- 
sions. In 1800 he painted one of the finest ever 
sporting groups, Francis Dukinfield Astley, with 
servants and harriers against an impressive 
panoramic landscape. 

The artist must have been a brave and con- 
vivial personality, and his spirit survived more 
than his fair share of troubles. A serious coach 
accident so injured him that it impaired his 
power to paint, whereupon he took up the pen 
and became a sporting journalist, writing vivid 
and amusing accounts of meets for The Sporting 
Magazine. These make good reading even today. 
The tragic death of his daughter in 1834, when 
her dress caught fire in the very room where her 
father was sitting, was the cruellest imaginable 
blow of fate, and hastened the artist’s own end 
for he died a few months afterwards. 

Two good Ben Marshalls of a hunter, painted 
in 1800, and a brown racehorse with stable-boys 
may be seen at the Ackermann Galleries (3 Old 
Bond Street). They prove how effective the 
artist was in placing animal and human figures in 
landscape settings. 


Camille Pissarro, 1874 


RECALLING the early history of the Fren 
Impressionist Movement, one looks at i 
Pissarro’s Le Chemin de l’ Hermitage, Pontoise, ¢ 
exhibition at the Newman Galleries, (43a Du 
Street, London, S.W.1) with something mo 
than the usual pleasure in regarding a fi 
impressionist effort. It is signed and dated 18 
and it was in this very year that thirty artis 
including Pissarro, Monet and Degas, form: 
themselves into the Société Anonyme des Artis 
Peintres, Sculpteurs et Graveurs by way of prot 
against continuous rejection by the Salon jur’ 
They were not to remain anonymous for lon 

Pissarro was then 44, and the picture at Nev 
man’s, a subtle harmony of greens painted dire 
from nature, is a mature work, though 
artist’s style modified with the years. He died i 
1903. Studying it today, it is impossible t 
conceive why such a style excited the derisio 
not to say hostility of the reigning pundits « 
art. It could not have been due to its colour. W: 
it because of its apparently sketchy manner 
The picture’s truth to natural effect is paramoun! 
and I do not doubt that Constable would hay 
admired it because of this truth. 

Le Chemin de I’ Hermitage, Pontoise is on canve 
(18} x 15 in.) and is signed and dated lowe 
right, Pissarro 74. It is recorded in Camili 
Pissarro (Vol. I) by Ludovic-Rudo Pissarro an. 
Lionello Venturi (1939). It has been in a numbe 
of important collections. 

Also at the Newman Galleries is a series ¢ 
little watercolours of Oxford Colleges datin; 
from the 1870’s. They awaken a nostalgic feelin; 
in the heart of any devotee of ‘that sweet Cit 
with her dreaming spires’. George Pyne was th 
artist, son of that versatile and convivial founda 
tion of the Old Watercolour Society, Willian 
Henry Pyne. Another link with the early water 
colourists is that George Pyne married th 
eccentric John Varley’s daughter Esther. Roge 
is somewhat cold and distant about Georg 
Pyne’s work, but these modest little records o 
Oxford have much pleasing skill and sentiment 
deriving from the old topographical manner. 


Bank Sculptures 


THE big banks hold appropriately to the bes 
architectural tradition, and many of their build 
ings erected in Great Britain between the war 
and since 1939-45 have admirable taste. Nor d 
the banks forget the essential value of decorativ: 
sculpture. In this connection, I was much im 
pressed by Mr. Gilbert Ledward’s frieze o 
African figures for the new building for Barclay’ 
Bank D.C.O. in the City of London. I hea 
there are well over 1000 Barclay’s branches it 
Africa. Mr. Ledward, who was the first artis 
to win the then newly founded British Rom 
Scholarship, and is well-known for his fin 
Guards Memorial and other monuments, mad 
an extensive tour of Africa to do drawings anc 
collect other information to assist him in thi 
work. It is curious that the Masai have none o 
the primitive appearance of the aborigina 
native, but with fine features and splendid form 
are reminiscent of Assyrian warriors. The friez 
will take its place on the elevation of the nev 
building to be completed by the end of 1959 


1. Ben Marshall. ‘Racehorse with Trainer and Stable Lad’, 50 = 40 in. 
Arthur Ackermann & Son, 3 Old Bond Street, London. 2. Claude 


Lorrain. ‘Sunset and Ships’, 29 = 39 in. Wildenstein Galleries, 147 New 
Bond Street, London. 3. Raoul Dufy. ‘Trouville’, 23 » 28 in. Now on 
exhibition at Marlborough Fine Art, 18 Old Bond Street, London. 
4. Diaz. ‘La Petite Fille au Chien’, panel, 10} = 6} in. Lotinga Gallery, 
57 New Bond Street, London. 5. Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 
‘Mrs. Littleton’, 384 = 344 in. Leger Galleries, 13 Old Bond Street, 
London. 6. George Romney. ‘Portrait Group of the Leigh Family’, 
72 « 79 in. Leggatt Brothers, 30 St. James’s Street, London. 


A Question of Names 


N recent years intensive researches have been carried on into 

the history of English furniture. A number of legends and mis- 
conceptions have been dispelled and the results of these researches, 
embodied in a considerable literature, may now be supposed to 
approach finality. The time, therefore, has perhaps come to 
revise, in the light of fuller information, the traditional descrip- 
tive terminology generally applied outside academic circles to 
the furniture of the second half of the eighteenth century. 
Auction catalogues and trade advertisements have for long made 
us familiar with a ‘Chippendale’, “Hepplewhite’ or ‘Sheraton’ 
this, that or the other: whatever the object may be. These are 
still the qualifying terms adopted as descriptions of examples 
which, while they may well be of the period, often bear but a 
remote resemblance to designs in Chippendale’s Director (rst 
Edit., 1754), Hepplewhite’s Guide (1788) or Sheraton’s Drawing 
Book (1791-4). And even if the resemblance is close, such descrip- 
tions ought to be understood in a stylistic sense and not as 
indicating the personal responsibility of the designers whose 
names are invoked. 

Thomas Chippendale, having published the first comprehen- 
sive catalogue of domestic furniture to be produced in England— 
or for that matter in Europe—has not only given his name to a 
style, but attained a positive apotheosis, and was formerly held 
responsible for all the finest furniture in the rococo, Gothic and 
Chinese styles. Until quite lately his reputation has completely 
overshadowed those of his contemporary rivals, of whom one at 
least, William Vile, was as an exponent of rococo distinctly 
Chippendale’s superior. There can no longer be any excuse for 
such misconceptions. Attributions to Chippendale are entirely 
reliable only when the furniture exists with the bills for making 
it, as at Harewood House or Nostell Priory; though others can be 
made with varying degrees of probability. Clearly, there is a very 
strong case when furniture, obviously the work of a master crafts- 
man, 1s found in a house of which the contemporary owner was a 
subscriber to Chippendale’s book. Elsewhere correspondence with 
a designer affords a presumption at most, because the Director was ‘a 
comprehensive pattern book available to any cabinet-maker who 
cared to subscribe’—and a considerable number did. All the same, 
it is very unlikely that a fashionable maker would have pilfered 
one of the designs without substantial modifications. 

With firm attributions based on the two first categories, 
furniture in what may be called ‘the Chippendale Canon’, 
though added to appreciably in the last decade, is still limited to 
rather less than a score of houses; the contents of some of which 
have been dispersed. Chippendale, then, was responsible for no 
more than a small fraction of the finest furniture of his age and 
but for a relatively small part even of that in the neo-classic style, 
in which towards the end of his life he so excelled that his best 
work is a veritable triumph of the cabinet-maker’s art and fully 
equal in design and technique to the achievements of the great 
contemporary French ébénistes. 

Thirty years since, the name of William Vile was entirely 
unknown; though he made some furniture of superb quality for 
George If and Queen Charlotte early in the reign, while the 

rigin of a few other pieces of comparable distinction has been 
»y the discovery of his bills. On his rococo pieces he 
1 style of lavish enrichment reminiscent in some in- 
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stances (e.g., a carved and gilt cupboard at Longford Castle) of 
the decoration of Paul de Lamerie silver plate, while among his 
favourite motifs are elaborately carved ovals clasped at intervals 
with acanthus. This characteristic of his oeuvre has lately been 
held to warrant numerous attributions for which the evidence is 
quite inadequate: there is no reason to suppose that he had 
monopoly of this particular motif; which indeed in a simple 
form is a fairly familiar item in the baroque-rococo repertory 
of ornament. We are well on the way to the use of this eminent 
cabinet-maker’s name as a generic description. Nor is he the only 
maker to be thus exalted: if a fine example of neo-classic mar- 
quetry furniture will not pass as ‘Chippendale’, peradventure i 
may pass as by Vile’s partner, John Cobb, such attributions bein 
made on the score of details of ornament on some half-dozen 
authenticated pieces—resemblance, which if they are to carry 
conviction, need to be exceedingly close. 

As for Hepplewhite and Sheraton, the only justification for the 
use of their names in connection with the mahogany, satinwood) 
and painted furniture of the late eighteenth century is that they 
provide convenient labels. How far George Hepplewhite was 
personally responsible for the plates in the Guide, published two 
years after his death, remains conjectural. That pattern-book, 
‘blending the useful with the agreeable’ and ‘designedly’ follow- 
ing ‘the prevailing taste’, represents the neo-classic style of the 
end of the century adapted to furniture design. But of the 
activities of Hepplewhite’s firm, and what may have been its 
contemporary reputation, nothing whatever is known, and not a 
single piece of furniture can now be ascribed to it. Sheraton is a 
more important figure as a designer, and his Drawing Book is 
much the most ambitious and comprehensive of late eighteenth- 
century publications of the kind. Though the draughtsmanship 
is of a high order and the designs as a whole witness to their 
author’s instinctive feeling for style, hints here and there in the 
introduction and notes suggest that many of them were prob- 
ably drawn from the work of other cabinet-makers. Sheraton’s 
trade card announces that he ‘teaches perspective, architecture 
and ornaments, makes designs for cabinet-makers, sells all kinds 
of drawing-books’, and while living in ‘painfully humble circum- 
stances’, he occupied premises described as ‘half shop, half 
dwelling house’. There are pieces of furniture which closely 
correspond with Sheraton’s published designs, but that does not 
warrant the inference that he made them. He worked for many 
years as a ‘journey-man cabinet-maker’, and there is no evidence 
that he ever possessed a workshop of his own. 

Though the facts here briefly summarised are familiar to 
serious students of the subject, they have failed to affect the con- 
ventional terminology, which persists from a time before they 
were fully established. It would surely be preferable to substitute 
for the current descriptions “Style of’ Chippendale, Hepplewhite 
or Sheraton, as the case may be, in the interest of accuracy and to 
avoid misunderstanding; and even so only to invoke the names 
of this celebrated trio when the resemblance is sufficiently close 
to one of their designs. Cataloguing of other works of art and 
craftsmanship has lately become so commendably accurate that 
it is reasonable to expect descriptions of furniture to be brought 
into line. No reputable dealer or auctioneer would refer to a 
‘Kaendler porcelain group’ unless they meant to convey that the 


(Above). Carved mahogany organ case, 
c. 1760. Only the case survives and 

the keyboard is of later date. 

(Victoria and Albert Museum). (Right). 


Plate No. CV from Thomas Chippendale’s 


‘The Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker’s 
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Director’ 3rd Edit. 1762. 


group was actually modelled by Johann Joachim Kaendler. 
When a sale catalogue enters a daub of a conversation piece as 
‘Hogarth’, picture collectors know just what it means, and that it 
would read ‘William Hogarth’ if it were intended to be taken 
seriously. A ‘Chippendale commode’, if of respectable quality, is 
amuch more ambiguous description: in the vast majority of cases it 
should be interpreted to mean ‘style of Chippendale’, in a generic 
or vague general sense. 

The Victoria and Albert, which contains the National Collec- 
tion of furniture, and the great provincial museums are immune 
from criticism in this respect. Visitors to these museums can put 
the matter to the test: however rich the collection, they will 
look in vain for such an object as a ‘Chippendale commode’; 
though they might find one stated to be by Thomas Chippendale 


—a commode or anything else attributed to Sheraton they will 
never find. The authors of trade catalogues or pattern-books (why 
have we no such publications, collective or individual, to represent 
modern productions ?) were far indeed from being the only makers 
or designers of fine furniture in the Georgian era, and the names 
of the few who did undertake this form of advertising should, 
on any rational basis, be used much more sparingly. Their 
reputations having already undergone a drastic reassessment, 
which has enabled them to be seen in juster relation to their 
contemporaries, at least by those familiar with the facts, that 
process 1s likely to be carried still further when a large and 
representative selection of the original drawings for furniture 
designs at the Victoria and Albert—a long-awaited and im- 
portant publication—at last appears. 
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1. Sold by Lord Poltimore, an important 
diamond tiara. £5,000 (Sotheby’s). 2. German 
or Flemish backgammon and chessboard, with 
amber and verre églomisé panels, dated 1606 
(Christie’s). 3. Oval tea-kettle, stand and lamp, 
from a tea and coffee service by John Emes, 
1805 and 1806. The teapot in this service is in- 
scribed ‘The Gift of Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Sussex’. £500 (Christie’s). 


International 
Saleroom 


4. Miniature, 355 « 250 mm., from an album of 
Mughal Miniatures presented to Clive of India 
by Shuja’ ud-Daula of Oudh: Mughal (Luck- 
now), c. 1765. £1,900 (Sotheby’s). 


5. A fine English eighteenth-century harpsi- 
chord, inscribed above the upper keyboard 
‘Jacobus Kirckman fecit Londini 1758’: 7 fi 
long, 3 ft. 1 in. wide. £870 (Sotheby’s). 


8 in, 
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6. A Swedish gold and enamel box, by P. J. Ljungstedt, Stockholm, 1779 (Christie’s). 7. Henri Harpignies. 
‘The Edge of a Wood’, signed, 21 = 15 in. £1,800 (Christie’s). 8. One of a set of painted and gilt armchairs, 
originally made in the late eighteenth century for the front drawing room of 44 Berkeley Square, London, 
begun by William Kent in 1742. £1,100 (Sotheby’s). 9.‘A Brittany Cottage’, by Childe Hassam, 21} = 18 in. 
Sold (Parke-Bernet, New York) for 8,750 dollars (£3,125) to Mr. Stephen P. Mugar, a Massachusetts private 
collector. Previous highest price for a Childe Hassam: 4,250 dollars. 


International 
Saleroom 


10. Formerly in the Edward T. Stotesbury 
Collection: ‘Captain Stables’, by George 
Romney, 50 * 40 in., painted in 1777- Dollars 
7,250 (£2,589) (Parke-Bernet). Il. Repoussé, 
parcel-gilt and enamel pokal, by Jacob 
Schenauer, Augsburg, 1608. Dollars 2,100 
(£750) (Parke-Bernet). 
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CHRISTIE’S. Three Louis XV tables in an important sale of French furniture on March 19: (1. to r.) 
23? in. wide stamped L. Boudin JME in three places; 33} in. wide, by J-F Oeben; 35 in. wide table — 


Forthcoming a liseuse, attributed to R.V.L.C. Sent for sale by Mr. James Christie. 


SOTHEBY’S (below, I. and r.). Selling March 17: Rare 8} in. wide Imperial Ju Yao narcissus bowl, — 


S ] Sung Dynasty (world total of these pieces is about 30, most of them either in the Chinese Imperial 
a es Collection or at the David Foundation); rare French sixteenth-century maiolica dish, dated 
‘ 1582, inscribed ‘léon’. 


PAUL BRANDT, Amsterdam. On March 
17, at Rokin 112, from the collection of the 
late Dr. Max Friedlander; 70 Dutch water- 
colours and drawings from the collection 
of the late H. E. ten Cate, Almelo; and 
Old Master drawings from the ‘Steen- 
gracht-Schimmelpenninck van der Oye 
van Duivenvoorde’ Collection: ‘St. George 
and the Dragon’, panel 85 x 20 cm. by 
Vitale da Bologna (exhibited Mostra della 
Pittura Bolognese del Trecento, Bologna 
Pinacoteca Nazionale, 1950, No. 9) from 
the Friedlander Collection; ‘Landscape 
near Beauvais’, black chalk drawing on 
blue paper 35.9 x 23.4 cm., by Francois 
Boucher, from the Steengracht-Schim- 
melpenninck Collection. 
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AMERICAN SECTION 
A™ ONG leading modern artists there long has been an 


undercurrent of respect for Poussin’s classical repose. In the 
violent moment of the Second World War, when Paris was being 
iberated, Picasso sat through tense hours transcribing a Poussin 
composition. Degas and Renoir in their youth copied pictures by 
Poussin; Pissarro studied him. The titan of the moderns, Cézanne, 
declared his aim was to ‘paint Poussin over again after nature’. 
Indeed, the classical style is a polestar of painting. The world moves 
toward it periodically, and could be swinging in that direction 
now. 

In the recent remarkable Toledo-Minneapolis loan exhibition, 
almost the entire range of Poussin’s art from youth to old age was 
adequately represented: youthful lyrics, classical history painting, 
allegory, mythology, Bible illustrations, and the new art then in 
its infancy, landscape. The foremost authorities on the artist wrote 
forewords to the admirable catalogue: Sir Anthony Blunt, Director 
of the Courtauld Institute, London, and Walter Friedlaender, 
Professor, Institute of Fine Arts, New York University. Dr. 
Friedlaender reviewed ‘the aloof, intellectual quality, the ration- 
alism of Poussin’s painting . . . the master’s demand that they be 
not only seen but understood’. Sir Anthony interpreted the 
pictures one by one, and pointed out that ‘never before have so 
many important works by Poussin been brought together for a 
temporary exhibition’. All the pictures came from American col- 
lections. Of the thirty-five Poussin paintings owned in the United 
States and Canada, seventeen were on view. The others, by reason 
of fragile condition or legal provisos in deeds of gift to institutions, 
could not be borrowed. 

What struck many visitors to the show—scholars, artists, and 
laymen alike—was that Poussin’s classical standards offer not an 
escape from reality but a vigorous philosophy, an intellectual 
achievement. Poussin himself was a self-made man, and it much 
interested Americans to note that a poor, uneducated, lonely 
youth, born of ‘brutal, ignorant folk’, as he himself said, could pull 
himself up by his own bootstraps to such lofty heights. Until he 
was twenty, Poussin was a hireling to other painters, and could 
do little but struggle for his daily bread. In his twenties he began 
to read the Greek biographer, Plutarch, and henceforth was 
dazzled by the heroic world of ancient history; he read Virgil and 
Ovid and entered the idyllic world of Roman poetry. For ten 
years he strove to get to Italy, where he might breathe the golden 
air of the past and study from the antique. Arrived in Rome at 
thirty, he began at once to pore over fragments of classical sculp- 
ture that had been dug up, and remnants of faded but still monu- 
mental Roman frescoes. 

They set the style he was to develop in the rest of his career: the 
balanced composition, the sculpturesque forms, the movement in 
repose, the rich though sober colours, the disciplined eloquence, 
the monumental grandeur which are his characteristics. The late 
art critic at Princeton, Frank Mather, used to say that in Poussin’s 
paintings it is as if a French peasant 1s talking in the language of the 
classical past, yet that in seeking to recreate Parnassus he helped 
evolve ‘what is finest and noblest in the emergent culture of France 
under Louis XIV’. 

All this was clearly evident in the Toledo-Minneapolis ex- 


hibition. In the earliest of the pictures on view, The Death of 


Germanicus (No. 1), painted when he was thirty-three, it is plain 
how deeply he has already comprehended the heroic glory of the 
Roman Empire and also grasped the style of classical art. It is, of 
course, the late Hellenistic style, the ‘baroque Greek’, and Poussin 


Poussin 
in America 


BY MALCOLM VAUGHAN 


773 in. Heroic classical 


1. ‘Death of Germanicus’ (1627). Canvas, 581 
grandeur, which was to become Poussin’s ‘signature’, first appeared 

in this ‘“Germanicus’. This heroic grandeur influenced David, Delacroix, 
Ingres, and all the neo-classical painting of nineteenth-century France. 
The Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 


sees it through the Venetian renaissance eyes of Titian. Yet it was 
the closest that any Frenchman yet had come to antique art. Titian 
and the still more grandiose Venetian, Veronese, again was visible 
in Poussin’s youthful Moses Sweetening the Waters of Marah. And 
again in the allegories based on Ovid’s love stories which Poussin 
now began to paint. Trees or a screen of branches against the sky, 
gleaming white bodies against a flush of herbage, cupids frolicking 
in boscage, and often in clouds: the aim is classical, the spirit 
French, but the features are borrowed from Titian. 

As the years advanced, Poussin made his borrowings his own. 
His painted figures continue to resemble bas-reliefs but he now 
combines these sculpture effects with much direct observation of 
nature. His sentiment now takes on logic and a delicacy born of 
seventeenth-century French thought. His is a masculine delicacy, 
more forceful than Racine. His systematic logic reminds us of 
Descartes. It is these works of mathematical grace, painted in his 
forties, which have caused some critics across the centuries to rank 
Poussin next to Raphael. 

Approaching fifty, Poussin determined upon more intellectual 
discipline than he had yet accomplished. He wanted a fuller control 
of his genius. It was then that he launched into the new art of land- 


scape painting and developed those beautiful space compositions, 
Continued on page 127 
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2. ‘Mars and Venus’ (1627-28). Canvas, 62 x 74} in. Poussin 
in youth delighted in Ovid’s love stories and often chose 
them for his subjects. This interpretation of Mars 

and Venus is one of the earliest. Formerly in the Viscounts 
Scarsdale Collection. Toledo Museum of Art. 


3. ‘Venus, Adonis and Putti’ (1624-30). Canvas, 39} = 29% in. 
A combination of allegory and sensuous treatment: 

Venus and Adonis asleep in a field while cupids chase and 
catch a hare. Rhode Island School of Design. 


4. ‘Midas bathing in the River Pactolus’ (1630). Canvas, 
374 x 274 in. Originally owned in Rome by Cardinal 
Massimi and dating from 1630, it was for many years in 
the collection of the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

In 1871 it became the first Poussin to enter an American 
museum. Metropolitan Museum. 


5. ‘Mars and Venus’ (1630-35). Canvas, 61 « 84 in. An 
almost literal translation into paint of Ovid’s description 
of the meeting of Mars and the goddess of love. This 
picture, painted 1630-35, was long in the family 

of the Harcourts. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


6. ‘Selene and. Endymion’ (c. 1635). Canvas, 48 = 66} in. 
Sir Anthony Blunt considers this to be the most poetical 
of Poussin’s intimate, romantic pictures. Detroit 
Institute of Arts. 


| 7. ‘Venus bringing Arms to Aeneas’ (1635-37)- Canvas, 42 » 52} in. Also dating from 
! Poussin’s Roman period is this mythological picture of Venus bringing to her son, Aeneas, 


: the arms forged for him by Vulcan. Art Gallery of Toronto. 
38} in. Long in the collection of the Prince of 


| 8. ‘Flight into Egypt’ (c. 1638). Canvas, 52 » 
o Egypt, painted in 1638, is richly 


il 
| Liechtenstein, this unusual conception of the flight int 


| coloured in Poussin’s jewel-like hues. Cleveland Museum of Art. 


12. ‘Landscape with Woman Bathing’ 


45 ~ 69 in. The allegory in this pix 
a woman washing her feet—has be: 
clear observation of nature ranks P< 
of naturalistic painting. National G: 
Ottawa. 
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1650). Canvas, 
a man peering at 
Che radiantly 


sat pioneer 


II 
9. ‘Triumph of Bacchus’ (1638-40). Canvas, 50} « 593 in. One of the famous baccli 
painted by Poussin for Cardinal Richelieu. The design, treated as a frieze-like mi 
bespeaks the intellectual distinction which is increasingly marked in Poussin’s wo 
middle age. William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 


10. ‘Holy Family’ (1641). Canvas, 27 « 17} in. Occasionally, after middle age, eme 
breaks through the artist’s intellectual discipline, as we see in this vividly tender f 
the Holy Family painted when he was 47. Detroit Institute of Arts. 


11. “The Crucifixion’ (1645-46). Canvas, 59 = 87 in. This Crucifixion reminds us of 
clarity of Mantegna. It presents an almost perfect space composition and, in conse 
achieves ‘a calmness and solemnity rarely equalled in the art of painting’. Wadswe 
Atheneum, Hartford. 


oes ee 


13. ‘Baptism of Christ’ (1648). Canvas, 37% » 53% in. 
Although the figures are statuesque, the depth of feeling 
recalls the emotional intensity of Van Eyck and the 
Flemish primitive. J. G. Johnson Collection, Philadelphia. 


14. ‘St. John on Patmos’ (1645-50). Canvas, 40 x 534 in. 
Another example of superb space composition in landscape 
and one of Poussin’s earliest landscapes. Such landscapes 
inspired Constable, and later led Cézanne to say “Let us 

do Poussin over again from nature’. Art Institute of 
Chicago. 


15. ‘Birth of Bacchus’ (c. 1657). Canvas, 487; x 70% in. 

t Dr. Friedlaender considers this painting ‘the highpoint of 
Poussin’s lyrical old age’, and says that it seems hard to 
believe that the poet who painted the early mythologies 
also created this sublime work. Fogg Museum of Art. 


16. ‘Achilles on Skyros’ (1656). Canvas, 383 = 51} in. The beautiful 
solemnity of style, the maniera magnifica which Poussin achieved, 
often lends to the figures in his late pictures a philosophical 
detachment from the world. Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. 


Continued from page 123 
the geometry of fields and woods and hills, which enchanted 
Cézanne, and are today respected by every artist worthy of the 
name. Along with this unprecedented progress in landscape, 
Poussin determined to improve his figure work: indeed, to com- 
bine all the sundry elements of composition into powerful patterns 
in depth. The pictures he produced after he reached sixty are 
monuments to the technique of painting. In them intense emotion 
is tranquilized. Over them hangs an air of noble grandeur. The 
mood, as we see in the Birth of Bacchus (No. 15) is of elegiac poetry. 
The seventeenth is a great century in the history of painting. 
Among Poussin’ s contemporaries were Velazquez, master of 
observation; Rembrandt, who showed us the souls of men; and 
Claude Lorrain, the first artist to capture fleeting colours, the 
passing moment. Nicolas Poussin stands equal to them, with his 
reassertion of classical rules—rules which were to inspire David, 
Delacroix, Ingres, and the whole of nineteenth-century French 
classical painting. 


The Connoisseur 1n 


ESS thana hundred years ago, an American 
professor of Greek, Charles Eliot Norton, 
wrote to his friend, Thomas Carlyle, that he was 
opening at Harvard the first class in art appreci- 
ation ever held in the United States. Norton 
gave Carlyle his reason for doing so: ‘to quicken, 
as far as may be, in the youth of a land barren of 
memorials of former times, a sense of connection 
with the past and of gratitude for the efforts and 
labours of other races and former generations’. 
Today the United States abounds in 
memorials of art from other centuries and every 
part of the world. Happily, Norton’s university 
is still alert ‘to quicken... in youth ...asense of 
connection with the past’. Harvard’s latest essay 
in art education is a type of exhibition all too 
rare: an attempt to present a number of objects 
in such a way as to light a moment in history. 
The exhibition presents a number of Persian 
objects, each shedding its ray on the significance 
of a Persian national epic, the Shahnama, or 
Book of Kings, an ancient narrative turned into 
verse in the eleventh century. The epic, a stirring 
romantic approach to war, adventure, and king- 
ship is to Persians what Homer is to the classicist 
West: a corpus of reference up to the present day. 
The Book of Kings itself is the central exhibit. 
This poem in sixty thousand couplets by 
Firdawsi, was begun under the patronage of the 
Sultan Mahmud and finished in A.D. to10. On 


Persian late eighteenth-century 
miniature ‘Rustam Slays a Dragon’. »); 
in the Persian Book of Kings exhibition at 
Harvard University. See first story abov: 


illuminated 


xhibit 
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display around it—to help kindle in students a 
sense of the literary and emotional content of the 
epic—are Persian banners, armour, bronzes, 
potteries, and illuminated miniatures. Repro- 
duced below is one of the illuminations: Rustam 
Slays a Dragon, a late eighteenth-century illustra- 
tion of one of the episodes in the age-old epic. 


Worcester buys a Rembrandt 


REMBRANDT, the great Dutch master, painted 
some six hundred pictures in his lifetime (1606- 
1669). Most of these paintings are now in 
museums. Of the examples still in private hands, 
the majority may never reach the market again, 
many of them being already destined to public 
ownership. The demand for Rembrandts is so 
great, however, that occasionally a museum 
decides to dispose of a work by this artist. 

If you wonder what these venders buy that is 
‘half so precious as the things they sell’, the 
answer can be reasonable. An example is the 
Rembrandt here reproduced: Saint Bartholomew. 
It has just been acquired by the Worcester (Mass.) 
Art Museum. The picture comes from Dum- 
barton Oaks, originally the Washington, D. C., 
home of Ambassador and Mrs. Robert Woods 
Bliss, who gave the house and all its splendid 
furnishings as a research library and museum of 
Byzantine and Early Christian art. The furnish- 
ings include fine tapestries, furniture, decorative 
art objects, bibelots, and a number of costly 
paintings. The funds received from the Rem- 
brandt sale will be used by Dumbarton Oaks for 
purposes closer to the aims of the institution. 
Since a research centre never has money enough 
to achieve all it wants, one wonders what will 
happen across the years to the other treasures the 
Blisses gathered in their house. 

The Rembrandt picture—a bust-length por- 
trait of the model (probably Rembrandt’s father) 
as Saint Bartholomew—is painted on panel 
24% in. x 18} in. It is a powerful early work, 
discovered in Paris forty years ago, and first 
published by Dr. Jakob Rosenberg. It was 
painted about 1631, when Rembrandt was 25 
and had but recently left his native Leyden to 
make his way as a portraitist in Amsterdam. The 
influence of Caravaggio is evident in the light- 
ing—a spot-lighted head in strong contrast to a 
‘back-ground of soft pervasive darkness’. The 
colouring, the warm, ruddy tones of the face 
suggest that young Rembrandt had been study- 
ing Rubens. The new director of the Worcester 
Art Museum, Daniel Cotton Rich, a well-known 
scholar, points out the significance of the picture 
in Rembrandt's life work by saying that in this 
St. Bartholomew we can trace the beginnings of 
the master’s late work, those introspective figures, 
technically broad, spiritualized in concept. These 
‘re today regarded as his highest achievement. 


America 
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Philadelphia’s Dream Come True 


PHILADELPHIA’S dream of a great decorative 
arts wing to its museum has been achieved. The 
tireless efforts of Henri Marceau, director, and 
Henry P. Mcllhenny, curator of decorative arts, 
have resulted in fifteen rooms and galleries hand- 
somely dressed in rare Americana. The wealth of 
objects mirror, so to speak, Pennsylvania culture - 
down to Victorian times. Since Philadelphia was 
the principal city in America until the nineteenth — 
century, the mirror considerably reflects early | 
American culture as a whole. { 


Entrance to the wing is through a courtyard 
scattered with sculpture by the first American- 
born sculptor, William Rush. The first two- 
rooms, formally dressed, are given over to fine 
Philadelphia eighteenth-century furniture, much — 
of it composed of exceptionally fine pieces. Here 
are the justly celebrated ‘Howe’ highboy (repro- 
duced last month in The Connoisseur) ; a magnifi- 
cent chest-of-drawers with the label of Jonathan — 
Gostelowe; a beautiful lowboy bearing the label 
of Thomas Tuft; chairs by Benjamin Randolph, 
and Thomas Affleck; and longcase clocks by 
Peter Stretch, John Wood, and others. In these 
rooms, indeed throughout the wing, the walls 
are gracefully decorated with early Pennsylvania 
portraits and paintings. These pictures include a 
number of notable loans, among them: John 
Krimmel’s Fourth of July in Centre Square, Charles 
Willson Peale’s Noah and His Ark, and one of 
Copley’s best portraits, Governor and Mrs. 
Thomas Mifflin. 


A great hall is lined with cases filled with 
‘Tucker china’, the first successful porcelain 
made in Philadelphia (1825-1838). The section of 
silver extends through four galleries. One shows 
the work of English silversmiths who inspired 
the Philadelphia smiths: Lamerie, Heming, the 
Batemans, and others. Three rooms are given 
over to the finest Philadelphia silver—work by 
the Ghiselins, Syngs, Richardsons, and Davids. 
The beautiful early silver from Christ Church 
and the First Baptist Church, both of Philadel- 
phia, are also important loans. 


Six rooms, informally decorated, are devoted 
to Pennsylvania ‘Dutch’ folk art, a recent, monu- 
mental gift from Titus C. Geesey. The entire 
folk field is covered: pine and walnut furniture, 
pottery, utility wares and woodwork, and 
fraktur pictures and lettering. In addition, the 
great assemblage of American glass gathered by 
the late publisher of the Saturday Evening Post, 
George Horace Lorimer, is housed here. The 
‘new’ wing was built when the museum was 
originally constructed, but remained unused, 
destined for the day which has come at last, 
when a superlative collection of Pennsylvania 
arts and crafts could be presented. 


Winslow Homer: American Master 


LARGEST exhibition ever held of works by the 
American artist, Winslow Homer, was the chief 
feature of the season at the National Gallery in 
Washington. The 242 paintings, watercolours, 
and prints were later shown at the Metropolitan 
Museum. On view were many of Homer’s most 
popular pictures, such as Gulf Stream, a ship- 
wrecked negro adrift in a shark infested ocean; 
Eight Bells, sailors at sea, shooting the sun with 
a quadrant; and Right and Left, two duck drop- 
ping through the air, prey to a double-barrelled 
shotgun. All the artist’s favourite subjects were 
well represented—his stormy seas on a rock- 
bound coast, hunting and freshwater fishing 
scenes in the Adirondack Mountains, incidents 
characterizing the native life on Bahama strands, 
and native characterizations of the English shore 
of Northumberland near Tynemouth. 
Winslow Homer (1836-1910) was the first 


able realist America produced; though often his 


forthrightness is softened by romantic thought 
or feeling. Nowadays his nineneenth century 
type of realism is sometimes described as 
naturalistic. Largely self-taught, Homer began 
as an engraver, became a war artist in the Civil 
War, and leapt into fame overnight when one of 
his story-telling pictures, Prisoners from the Front, 
stirred public interest and created a sensation. He 
continued at journalistic genre for another 
fifteen years. His art being a popular success at 
45, he went to England, isolated himself beside 
the North Sea, near Tynemouth, and in two 
years of hard work there wrought a revolution 
in his art, changing, as his biographer, Lloyd 
Goodrich, remarks ‘from workaday naturalism 
to larger forms, a new awareness of design in the 
human body, a new aesthetic intent’. Two years 
later, he returned to the United States, moved to 
a rugged section of the coast of Maine, and lived 
there alone the rest of his life; a hermit, devoting 
his time and energies to painting. When winter 
drove him out he sought the shores of the 
Southern Sea—Bermuda, Nassau, Cuba, Florida 
—continuing in solitude his one ambition to 
improve his art. 

Homer is regarded in the United States as one 
of the four greatest American masters: Copley, 
Homer, Eakins, and Ryder. Some English and 
Continental critics who have examined his work 
regard it with less praise. However, the finest of 
his paintings, and his watercolors as a whole— 
fresh, crisp, simple, forceful masterpieces of the 
medium—seem safe against the ravages of 
criticism. 


Ascribed to Cellini 


CARBON analysis, X-rays, ultra-violet 
scrutiny, all the aids of science are seldom 
enough to establish a work of art as from the 
hand of this or that master. In the long run, the 
opinion of art scholars carries the weight. 
Demonstration of this circumstance is now 
occurring in San Francisco, where Walter Heil, 
director of the De Young Museum, has attri- 
buted to Cellini an Italian Renaissance marble 
bust of a man, believed to be Cosimo de’ 
Medici, first Grand Duke of Florence. The 


The present demand in the United States 


for works by Rembrandt occasionally encourages an 


American institution to dispose of a work by this artist in order to acquire other art objects. Dum- 
barton Oaks, Washington, has recently sold this subject by Rembrandt, ‘St. Bartholomew’ (oil on 


panel, 24% 


statue was given to the museum by its disting- 
uished patrons, Roscoe and Margaret Oakes. 

Extensive scientific tests proved that the stone 
dates from the period. Research among docu- 
ments suggested that the bust might be a lost 
Cellini original which is mentioned in the 
inventory of his property drafted after his death 
in 1571. Study of the five other major pieces 
of sculpture ascribed to Cellini bespoke the 
artist’s style. Comparison with Cellini’s colossal 
bronze bust of Cosimo, in Florence, indicated 
that the marble bust is a portrait of Cosimo 
de’ Medici. 

This sundry evidence Dr. Heil submitted to 
experts in several related fields. Many of them 


18% in.), to the Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


have accepted the statue as a genuine work, in 
practically pristine condition, from the hand of 
Cellini. Since critical acceptance counts in the 
long run as strongly as scientific research and 
study of the documents, the list is of unusual 
interest. In the United States, those who have 
accepted the attribution to Cellini include Hanns 
Swarzenski, Charles Seymour, James Holder- 
baum, Seymour Slive, Paul Grigaut and James 
Rorimer. Abroad: Filippo Rossi, Director of the 
Bargello, Florence; Ulrich Middledorf, Director 
Istituto di Storia Dell’Arte, Florence; Leopold 
Reidemeister, Director General of Berlin 
Museums; Dr. Metz, Chief Curator of 
Sculpture, Berlin Museum. 


and 
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Highlight of the season at the National Gallery, Washington, was the holding of the largest ever 
exhibition of works by the American artist, Winslow Homer (1836-1910). (Above.) ‘The Houses of 
Parliament’, one of Homer’s little-known watercolours, painted 1881 (Joseph H. Hirshhorn Collec- 
tion). (Below.) ‘East Hampton, Long Island’, oil, 1874 (William Roerick Collection). 


Treasures of the Walters Art Gallery 


ONCE again we are astonished at the wealth of 
art objects owned by the Walters Art Gallery, 
Baltimore. Each season for the last twenty-four 
years a multitude of hitherto unknown objects, 
of the first quality, has been brought out of 
storage and displayed. This season the hoard is of 
150 liturgical art works in precious materials: 
reliquaries and monstrances studded with gems 
and crystal, fine crosses, chalices, candlesticks, 
lecterns, statuettes, ecclesiastical vestments in 
gold-woven brocade and embroidery, and 
illuminated service books. The range of date is 
from the tenth to the nineteenth centuries. 

Of these ecclesiastical objects perhaps the 
most remarkable is a portion, the end piece, of 
the mediaeval reliquary chasse of St. Ode, Meuse 
Valley, Belgium. This is monumental relief in 
silver, parcel-gilt, dating from the cleventh 


century, its handsomely worked frame added in 
the twelfth century, and further em| hments 
in the thirteenth. Depicting Christ Triumphant, 
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treading upon the lion and the dragon (Psalm 
90:13), this reliquary chasse is an important 
example of Mosan goldsmith work of the 
Ottonian period. 

The display was particularly rich in Renais- 
sance and Baroque examples. There was a five- 
foot tall Processional Cross: Spanish, dating 
about 1500, and intricately wrought in silver 
adorned with colourful translucent enamel, and a 
figure of Christ Crucified. The base of the cross 
rises from a silver stem ornamented with a 
miniature Gothic church in silver, complete to 
the pinnacles and traceried windows. Also of 
special note were a Flemish seventeenth-century 
silver-gilt monstrance—an Antwerp example of 


Jesuit art—and an early seventeenth-century 


Spanish silver lectern ornamented with jasper 
and agate. The three-sided base, clearly the work 
of a master, is worked in relief with scenes from 
the Passion. This superb little reading desk was 
made in 1618 for the Duke of Lerma when Paul 
V elevated him to the rank of Cardinal. 


Primitive Art in Boston 


BOSTON, American fortress of old sch 
traditions, has come round to the primitiv: 
Thousands of Boston’s conservatives hav 
poured into their art museum to see the firs 
major exhibition of primitive art ever held i 
that academic region. Modernists and anthr 
pologists watched with glee as staid die-hard 
tossed their heads in dismay on finding carve 
fetishes, voodoo charms and similar objects of 
tribal crafts on view in Boston’s Greek-lik 
temple of the fine arts. 

The primitives were there to stay, for Bosto 
had borrowed most of them from Harvard’ 
Peabody Museum, across the river; the stronges 
collection of ethnographic art in the Unite 
States. The museum announced a permanent 
rotating loan exhibition of Peabody’s vas 
collection. It is as if the Louvre decided to open 
a department for showing things from the 
Trocadero. The director of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, Perry Rathbone, inaugurated this. 
sweeping change by plunging into it; adding 
that, in the twentieth century, aesthetic appre- 
ciation has undergone a revolution, and that. 
(quoting Malraux) ‘what our grandfathers called 
beauty is now only one province of the kingdom. 
of art.’ 

By way of indicating that the change in 
Boston is ‘all-out’, a number of the art objects on 


view were in basketwork, feathers, tree bark, 


grass, painted hide, and other traditionally 
‘minor’ materials. The enormous exhibition 
was arranged in three parts, following the three 
broad geographic areas of primitive art: Africa 
(south of the Sahara), Pacific Oceania, and 
American Indian (North and South American). 


National Antiques Show 


THIS year, the National Antiques Show 
opened in the first week in March at Madison 
Square Garden. It offers a vast congeries of 
home furnishings and decorative art objects 
from some 250 exhibitors. Paintings, bronzes, 
clocks, jewels, ship models, buttons, toys and 
dolls are on display as well as household decora- 
tions in fields such as furniture, glass, china, 
silver, pewter, and textiles. One section is given 
Over to 24 rooms variously furnished to illustrate 
the use of antiques in rooms of different moods 
and periods. Another section is devoted to 
primitive art and artifacts. There is a number 
of English and French eighteenth- and early 
nineteenth-century exhibits. The overall pano- 
rama extends from ancient through Victorian 
times. A special feature of the show commemor- 
ates the 25oth anniversary of the birth of the 
piano. Cristofori’s invention of 1709 is taken for 
the earliest date. This informative display 
reflects highlights in the history and development 
of the instrument. One of the most important 
examples is a French eighteenth-century piano- 
forte created by the Paris craftsmaster, Pascal 
Taskin, and finally produced in matched San 
Domingo mahogany with painted floral sprays, 
rare wood inlays and ormolu mounts. Made in 
1788 for Marie Antoinette, and originally 
housed in the Petite Trianon at Versailles, it is 
designed in the form of a harpsichord, with a 
keyboard compass of five octaves, Stamped on 


— 


(Above left). The recent gift from Roscoe and Margaret Oakes to the de 
Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco: marble bust (30 in. high, without 
base) attributed to Benvenuto Cellini and believed to be a portrait of 
Cosimo de’ Medici. (Above right.) An exhibit at the National Antiques 
Show, Madison Square Garden: a pianoforte made for Marie Antoinette in 
1788 by Pascal Taskin and stamped on the underside with a crown and 
inventory number of the Mobilier Royal. (Below left.) American Indian 
mica serpent. Peabody Museum, Harvard University. See story ‘Primitive 
Art in Boston’. (Right.) Part of an eleventh-century Meuse Valley reliquary 
chasse of St. Ode, silver and parcel-gilt. Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. 
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A current exhibition at Chicago’s Art Institute features printed cotton textiles made in England and France in the eighteenth century, every example 
being from the Institute’s own collections. These are two details from exhibits: chinoiserie toile de Jouy by Huet. 


the underside is a royal crown and the inventory 
number of the Mobilier Royal de France. An 
example of regal simplicity, this piano stood for 


many years in the Tsarskoye Selo Palace of 


Grand Duke Paul of Russia. 


Printed Cotton Textiles in Chicago 


IN the eighteenth century, Miami Indians 
roamed the region that is now Chicago. Since 
then, Chicago has become a titanic city, and 
inherited the riches of civilization. One of the 
greatest art museums in the world now exists 
there. The Art Institute of Chicago this winter is 
offering a panorama of printed cotton textiles 
made in England and France when Chicago was 
a wilderness. The display is so intelligently 
selected and well presented that it is possible to 
walk into the gallery and grasp, in one visit, a 
sense of the history—origins and development— 
of cotton prints in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. Every example comes from the Insti- 
tute’s own collections. That a city has bothered 
to acquire so thoroughly representative a 
collection of printed cottons is a pleasant com- 


mentary on the taste and intelligence of its 
citizens. 

On view is an example of the earliest surviving 
textile printed by copperp! in England: 
Robert Jones’ ‘Pastoral’ of 1761. Almost as rare 
is an English chintz in sport ens: a 1790 
sepia example showing game: 1 as blind 
man’s buff, leap-frog, cricket, and battledore 


and shuttlecock. Of the French cotton printing 
factories, the best known was Oberkampf’s at 
Jouy, near Versailles. Oberkampf hired a fore- 
most engraver of the day, Jean Baptiste Huet, to 
carry out his designs. An example of Huet’s first 
pattern for Oberkampf is shown in Chicago, 
Les Travaux de la Manufacture, showing various 
scenes in the foiles de Jouy industry—Huet him- 
self, seated at his drawing table; Oberkampf 
strolling across the grounds with his small son; 
Mile. Jouanon, the flower painter, busily at 
work on one of her designs; the drying house, 
with cloth hung like streamers from the roof, 
and so on—an historically valuable document 
as well as an attractive object of decorative art. 
Examples of several other patterns by Huet are 
presented, among them ‘Pleasures of the Four 
Seasons’; and one of his whimsical chinoiseries 
here reproduced. Other French cotton-print 
textile factories such as Petitpierre’s at Nantes, 
are admirably represented. Of examples printed 
at Nantes, one, The Port of Cherbourg, is again a 
charming historical souvenir, picturing Louis 
XVI's visit in 1784 to inspect Cherbourg’s 
fortifications. 


Return of the Pre-Raphaelites? 


A GENERATION ago, Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
and the Pre-Raphaelites were considered as senti- 
mentalists and dismissed as misguided dreamers. 
Today they may be returning to fashion. 
Increasingly of late one has heard of a museum 


or private collector acquiring an example of 
Pre-Raphaelite painting. The latest news of this 
English nineteenth-century school is the large 
exhibition, Rossetti and Some of His Circle, held 
at the University of Kansas Museum of Art, the 
first of its kind ever held in that section of the 
United States. Among museum lenders to the 
show were Los Angeles, Chicago, Toledo, Har- 
vard, Princeton, and the Metropolitan. Fac- 
similes of wallpapers by William Morris were 
used as backgrounds for the settings; the mise 
en scene included a tapestry woven by Morris, a 
cabinet designed by him and decorated by 
Burne-Jones, examples of bookbinding, decor- 
ated books, sundry editions of Rossetti’s poems, 
and various memorabilia. To celebrate the 
occasion, Professor William D. Paden, of the 
University of Kansas, published, after long 
research, an article on Rossetti’s last major paint- 
ing, La Pia de’Tolomei, now owned by the 
University of Kansas Museum. 


ST. LOUIS City Art Museum recently acquired 
an unusually fine fragment of a Japanese terra- 
cotta tomb figure: the head and neck of a horse. 
Of the type called haniwa, this head dates from 
the fifth-sixth century A.D., and is a notable 
example of Japanese Old Tomb culture. Such 
figures—creatively fresh, vividly forthright— 
were produced by unsophisticated craftsmen 
‘working in haste on the occasion of the death of 
an important person.’ 
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\ fine Chippendale mahogany partners desk of superb and faded 


colour, retaining its original handles and red leather top. Circa 1770. 


Length: 61 inches. 
Depth: 39 inches. 
Height: 30} inches. 


(A detail of the desk top can _be seen in t 
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10 HANS ROAD, LONDON ‘ + TELEPHONE KEN 5266 


PRATT & SONS, LTD. 


158-160 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
Telephone: KE Nsington 7328, 9821 


Pair of XVIII Century 
Venetian Nubian Figures 


